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Antoin Sevruguin (late 1830s—1933) was a celebrated 
photographer of late-nineteenth-century Iran. A reader of 
history, poetry, and literature in Persian, Russian, French, and 
Armenian, Sevruguin was a most remarkable individual. He is 
described as high-spirited and magnanimous, and he had a 
wide and diverse circle of friends and clients, Sevruguin had 
two lifelong obsessions. The first was a cherished desire to _ 
record Iran in all its facets on glass plates; the second was to 
capture light in his photographs the way he so admired in 
Rembrandt's paintings. A special interest in light and atmos- 
phere pervaded Sevruguin’s work. di 

In addition to his numerous, compelling pictures of urban 
life and portraits made in his famous studio in Tehran, 
Sevruguin made a photographic inventory of the landscape, 
archaeological sites, and people of Azarbaijan and continued 
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FOREWORD 


Sevrugum and the Persian Image explores the photographic work of Antoin Sevruguin 
(late 1830s~ 1935) and is the result of several lively conversations with Frederick N. 
Bohrer, a specialist in nineteenth-century art. Dr. Bohrer’s particular interest in 
Oriental “exoticism” as inspired by the imagery of the Near East — both ancient and 
modern — and its reception in the West helped focus our discussion on how to present 
and contextualize the museum's extraordinary but little known collection of pho- 


tographs of Iran to a variety of audiences. 


Unlike photographs of nineteenth-century North Africa, Palestine, and the 
Ottoman Empire, all of which have received considerable attention in scholarly litera- 
ture, those of Iran are rarely exhibited or mentioned in studies of early photography. 
A small exhibition of Sevruguin’s photographs was organized at the Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery in 1990-91, but served more as introduction rather than critical examination. 
One of the principal goals of the present volume has been to highlight 
Sevruguin’s tremendous output and the astonishing range of his photographs, many of 
which are represented in the Archives of the Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. 
Sackler Ga 
Myron Bement Smith, a scholar of Persian art and architecture, donated over 650 of 


llery. Between 1973 and 1985, Katharine Dennis Smith, the widow of 


Sevruguin’s glass plate negatives and 140 original silver prints to the museum. Another 


18 albumen prints were given in 1985 by Jay Bisno, formerly associated with the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum of Natural History, and today these 
archives house the largest known collection of Sevruguin’s photographs. Embracing an 
almost encyclopedic range of subjects, Sevruguin’s work includes portraiture, land- 


court cere: 


scapes, images of domestic life, architecture, metropolitan and rural scen 
monies, and religious festivals. These photographs — many of which are published here 
for the first time— offer a unique window into the now vanished but tumultuous cul- 
tural, political, and artistic world of late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century Iran. 
A second objective of the publication is to situate Sevruguin’s photographs 
within a broader, art-historical context by considering them in the light of recent schol- 
arly inquiries into the reception and perception of the Near East and its artistic tradi- 
tions. Sevruguin’s imagery 


which both supports and contradicts prevailing notions of 


nineteenth-century Iran, and by extension the Near 


st, significantly enriches this dis- 
course and provides new insight into some of the complexities of Oriental “exoticism, 


Part of the Asian Art & Culture series published by the Sackler Gallery and 
the University of Washington Press, this volume, the first in-depth study of Antoin 
Sevruguin’s work, is intended not only as a celebration of Sevruguin’s creativity 
but also as a critical examination of the world he chose to capture through his 


remarkable photographs. a 


MILO CLEVELAND BEACH 
Director, Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler Gallery 
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INTRODUCTION: PHOTOGRAPHIC PERSPECTIVES 


This book is devoted to the work of Antoin Sevruguin (late 18308-1933), a leading 
photographer of late-nineteenth-century Iran. It is made possible by the collection now 
in the Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler Gallery Archives, Smithsonian 


Institution, Washington, D.C. Including almost nine hundred images, nearly seven hun= 


dred of them original glass negatives, this group constitutes the largest single assemblage 


of Sevruguin’s photography anywhere in the world. The unmatched depth and breadth 


of this collection allow us to approach S in from several different directions, 


rug 


Perhaps the best-known characteristic of photographs is the affecting immedi- 
acy th 


y offer the viewer, unparalleled by painting, sculptu 


. printmaking, or any 
other traditional visual medium. Roland Barthes has done much to explain this effect, 


observing that “every photograph is a certificate of presence.”' Even more, as Barthes 


well noted, this very property of photography has a particular importance for perceiv- 


ing the past. The advent of photography in the mid-nineteenth century presented a 
new way of preserving the past, independent of the often embellished or prettificd 
media of more traditional arts and of the malleable realm of individual memories. 

The photographs in this book show the Iran of a century (or more) ago in a 
way that exemplifies what Barthes meant by “presence.” These photographs can serve 
to acquaint us in detail with some of the people, places, costumes, and customs of the 
land, almost as if we were standing among them. The images of the current volume, 
perhaps especially in the portfolio at center, put Qajar Iran (1785—1925) and 
Iranians poignantly on display. 

But another premise follows directly on this one. These photographs are not just 
the product of an objective machine, the camera, but also of a particular subjective 
individual, the photographer's own action and imagination. Indeed, though Barthes 


spends less time on this point (and it goes against the conventional acceptance of pho- 
tographic rendering as artless and natural), not only the subject’s presence but also that 
of the photographer is inevitably recorded in the photographic image. 

In this book we consider both kinds of presence. As the title indicates, we mean 
to examine both the subject before the camera and the photographer behind it. The 
essays have thus been designed to set the photographs in a balance between concerns 
objective and subjective, documentary and artistic. 

This volume is the first ever devoted to Sevruguin and his singular work. But 
whereas at least a small portion of Sevruguin’s photographs have been circulated and 
widely published beyond Iran, the photographer's own history and his very name have 
remained largely unknown. We aim to redress the balance. 

At the same time, these essays consider the very historical, cultural, and ideo- 
logical factors that obscured Sevruguin’s identity while adopting his images for wide- 
spread circulation. Together, they set out a context for Sevruguin’s work seen through 
the cultural complexities of Qajar Iran, as well as the interactions between Iran and 


Europe and the circulation of his photographs in the twentieth century. Sevrugu 


work is part of the broader situation of photography in and around Iran, from the 


n travelers, whose work is just beginning to be stud- 


work of Iranian natives to Weste 
ied in depth 

The opening essay by Corien J. M. Vuurman and Theo H. Martens, “Early 
Photography in Iran and the Career of Antoin Sevruguin,” sketches early Iranian pho- 
tography and places within it much of what is know’ of Sevruguin’s own life and 
career, Drawing on travel literature and collections of early Iranian photography in the 
Netherlands (the only Western holdings comparable to those of the Smithsonian), it 


ives a sense of the different purposes and pictorial types employed in picturing Iran. 


ooking Through Photographs: Antoin Sevruguin and the Persian Image” is 
devoted to looking for Sevruguin the photographer within the evidence of his pho- 
tographs. Taking a broadly international perspective, | consider the varieties of form 
and meaning involved in the photographs within the range of circulation, between 
Europe and Iran, in which Sevruguin himself moved. 


In the center of the book, Reza Sheikh’s portfolio presents a remarkable series 


of images that supplement those treated in the essays. Considering both Sevruguin’s 
subject matter and his technique, Sheikh offers the reader something close to the 
unalloyed pleasure of leafing through a photographic album and experiencing a 
guided tour of Sevruguin’s rich and resonant work. 

Ali Behdad’s essay, “Sevrug 


the very experience of viewing an archive represented here by the portfolio. He com- 


sain: Orientalist or Orienteur?” begins by addressing 
pares Sevruguin’s work with that of Western photographers elsewhere in the Near 
East and considers both its relation and resistance to the political and ideological 
motives of the West. 

Finally, Julia Ballerini’s essay, “Passages: Studio to Archive to Exhibition,” 
elaborates in some detail the afterlife of Sevruguin’s images. Ballerini follows the com- 
plex circulation of the collections that have come to be assembled in Washington, 
D.C., as filtered through the interests and desires of various collectors and institutions. 
Bringing the story of this volume to the present, her essay shows that photographs can 
have lives as complex as photographers. 

We hope this volume introduces Sevruguin, his photography, and his world. It 
presents a variety of perspectives on this multifaceted subject, connecting Qajar Iran 
to our own time. In this volume we can look at both Sevruguin and his work, while 


also seeing ourselves, at the turn of the twentieth century. = 


NOTE 


1 Roland Barthes, Camera Lucida: Reflections on Photography, trans. Richard Howard (New York: Hill 


and Wang, 1981), p- 87. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


QAJAR IRAN 


AOA MUNAMAIAD KEAN 
Coronation of Aga Muhammad Khan, founder of the dyn 
Assassination of Aga Muhammad Khan 


PATH ALE SHant 
Accession of Fath Ali Shah 


i799 Appointment of Abbas \ 


Fza as crown prince and governor of Azarbaijan 


18os First Perso-Russian war 


10> Treaty of Finkenstein with France 
Treaty of Tilsit 

1809. Preliminary Treaty with Great Britain 

1812 Definitive Treaty with Great Britain 

Defeat of Persia by Russia at Aslanduz 

Treaty of Gulistan with Russia 

Second Perso-Russian war 

Treaty of Turkmanchai with Russia 

Death of Abbas 

1834 Death of Fath Ali Shah 


Za 


MUHAMMAD SHAH \ 


1834 Accession of Muhammad Shah 
1835, Pubiication of the first lithographed newspaper in Iran by Mirza Salih Shirazi 
1858 Siege of Herat 

1844 Rise of Sayyid Mirza Ali Muhammad, the Bab 

ca. 1844 Introduetion of photography in Iran 

1848 Death of Muhammad Shah 


NASIR AL-DIN SHAH 


1848 Accession of Nasir al-din Shah 
1850 Execution of the Bab 

1851 Inauguration of Dar al-funun 

1850-51 Release of the first issue of state newspaper Ruzhama-yi vagay-t ihifagia 
152 Execution of Amir Kabir 

1856-57 Anglo-Persian war 

1857 Treaty of Paris with Great Britain 

1862 Introduction of telegraph into Iran 

1872 Reuter concession 

1889, Britain’s establishment of the Imperial Bank of Persia 

18g 1-92 Tobacco concession riots 

1896 Assassination of Nasir al-din Shah 
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Photographic Print Processes 
Photographic prints in Sevruguin’s time were made by applying a light- 
sensitive chemical to the surface of a sheet of paper, placing it in contact 
eet perall eines) photomphioncrative and then exposing 
: the paper to light under controlled conditions. Among the many sorts of 
"processes then available, the prints reproduced in this book are largely of 
three types. x - 


An early process, particularly popular in the nineteenth 
"century. The print’s developing chemical (usually silver nitrate) was 
"applied to the paper by means of a solution derived from egg white. For 
reasons both chemical and aesthetic, albumen prints were often toned 
~ after development in 2 variety of shades from sepia brown to a purplish 
black. 5 
{platinotype) A process developed in the later nineteenth 
using a compound of platinum rather than silver to form the 
red a particularly broad range of gray tones, but depended 


r was coatéd with a silver compound (sil- 
1 a gelatin-based emulsion. The gelatin sil- 
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Translated by Jennifer Curtiss Gage 


Antoin Sevruguin (late 1830s—1933) was a celebrated photographer 
_of late nineteenth-century Tran. His name appeared regularly in travel 
accounts of the period, although it was spelled in many different ways: 
Serunian, Segruvian, Sevriogin, Sevrugin, or Sevraguine. 
In addition to his numerous, compeHing pictures of urban life 
and portraits made in his famous studio in Tehran, Sevruguin made a 
photographic inventory of 
the landscape, archaeologi- 
cal sites, and people of 
am Azarbaijan and continued the project in Kurdistan and Luristan (in 
southwestern Iran). Although the majority of his pictures were 
destroyed during political upheavals in the early twentieth century, a 
significant number have been preserved in archives in the West. 


IRAN AND THE WEST 


In the nineteenth century, Westerners began to take a keen interest in 

what they called the Near East, including Iran. The Napoleonic cam- 
ns in Egypt (1798 - 99), the emergence fnew sciences suchas 

y and archaeology, the many spectacular excavations and 

a plethora of travel accounts brought a seule 
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7 market that could be made attractive to investors. There were no 
plans to occupy Iran; these Western powers were interested 
mainly in acquiring a strong influence in the country. Their diplo 
mats were directed to solicit the shah’s favors. England, concerned 
chiefly about free access to its colony India, saw Russia’s plans as 


a threat. Russia was seeking access to ice-free ports in the Arabian 


5 Sea, straight across Iran and Afghanistan. The English considered 
Iran, and the city of Herat in particular, as the key to India. 
Afghanistan, located between India and Russia, functioned as a buffer state 
Conversely, interest in the West grew within Iran, especially on the part of 
Nasir al-din Shah (reigned 1848 —96) of the Qajar dynasty (1785 ~ 1925). There are 


widely divergent opinions of this shah: negative accounts paint him as a corrupt and 


spendthrift ruler, but he carried out many reforms, especially financial and military 


reorganizations. The postal service was improved through the construction of post 
offices in various locations. Business and education were stimulated. In 1851, the Dar 
al-funun, a university based on the European model, opened in Tehran 

These reforms were costly, however, and met with much resistance from the 
court and the clergy. To pay for them, the shah sold concessions to foreigners, The 
most important of these were the Reuter concession (1872) and the tobacco conces 
siopf4890). The Reuter concession implied, among other things, that for a period of 


sevemty years Baron Julius de Reuter was granted the exclusive right to construct rail 


5 pipelines, as well as the exclusive 


rigation systems, and g; 


rational bank, and build factories. With the Reuter 


er sold Iran. Fearing that Iran would be overrun by for 


n and only minor parts were carried out, 


anted to 


establishment of the Imperial Bank. The tobacco concession, 


thar gained the monopoly on all sales in Iran, met with resistance as 


y imposed a ban on tobacco that lasted until the concession was, 


well. The clerg 
Lin 1892. 


increasing numbers of foreigners traveled to Iran, some at 


During this pe 


the invitation of the shah and others ro rake up diplomatic posts or to conduct busi 


ness tor themselves. As in earlier times, travel required extensive preparation and 


and restaurants were not always to. 


zation. Good roads, transportation, hote 


be found, Some areas were simply inaccessible or too dangerous because of bandits or 


cbellious tribes. Travel was expensive. Yet for members of the upper classes who 


believed that the “grand tour” was part of a good education, journeys were increas- 


nigly extended ro include the Near East (fig. 2 


The earliest known travel guides offering planned rours of Iran were published 


by Thomas Cook and Son beginning in i890. about nwenty years after Cook's guides 


described itineraries for nearby lands such as Egypt. Cook’s guides offered all sorts of 


the best sea 


information on transportation, travel routes, bag 


sons for travel, prices, and hore 


Inside Iran, travelers could make their way alone using post 


horses, or they could jo a caravan, Trains were not yet available. 


‘ost-horses aftorded the fastest means of travel. The itinerary was 


IN IRAN 


DTOGRA 


EARLY 


W7 
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4. Hotz, OF divided into stages, depending on the availability of fresh horses at 


fe the next posthouse. Along the way, travelers would stay overnight 
in the posthouses in spartan accommodations. In cities such as 


Rasht and Tehran, travelers could stay in hotels. In the latter, the 


most popular tourist establishments were the Hotel d’Anglais and 
the Hotel de Europe (see fig. 3). The largest expenditure of the journey was for hir 
ing horses; food and drink were inexpensive. Cook's guides provide only summary 
information about sightseeing. Despite Cook’s itineraries, travel through Iran 
remained cumbersome and full of hardships, Cook’s 1912 guide emphatically states 


that the journey should not be undertaken by women. 


Nevertheless, despite the difficulties, the number of tourists traveling to Iran 
continued to rise. The first travelers bought and collected photographs in the various 
countries of their tour, in order to put together an album when they got home. These 
albums served as reminders and as proof of the journey. Travel guides advised tourists 


to buy the photographs of well-known photographers. These included Félix Bonfils 


(1831-1885) in Beirut, Syria; Antoine Beato (ca. 1 


~ 1903) in Luxor, Egypt; 
J. Pascal Sébah (died 1890) in Istanbul, Turkey; and Antoin Sevruguin in Tehran, 


Iran. For the tourist n 


Ket, these commercial photographers sought to present their 


countries in ways that fulfilled Western illusi 


ns —as picturesque and exotic, as 


romantic views of the mysterious Orient. 


ae simul 


tography in his milieu. Iramans had alrea 


y experimented with 


end of Muhamm 


ah’s reign (1834-45), but ir was only 


the rule of Nasir al-din Shah tha’ 


¢ techniques were diffused and improved 


graphy was really promoted. Nasir al-din Shah encouraged his servants 


ns reserved for photography at court and 


at the Dar 


where a special department was devoted to it. Inspired by 


Nasir al-din Shah’s interest, others took photographs and sent them to him. Provincial 
‘rs emulated N. 


al-din Shah in his desire to have himself photographed many 


time 


Wher 


roeraph 


»duced, some Iranians, most of them members of 


the court, went abroad to learn the techniques, but little by little it became possible ro 
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acquire these in their own country 
Around 1870, photography was still seen 
ay a science in Iran. Those who had mas 
tered photographic techniques could call 
themselves engincers. Still, it was not a 


lucrative vocation, and in order to make a 


living Iranian photographers were forced 
to combine it with other professions, such 
as dentistry. The best-known photogra 
pher of that era was Abdullah Qajar 


(1849/1850- 1908/1909), who was active 


at the Dar al-funun, where he also had a 


mmercial studio (fig. 5). 


Nasir al-din Shah kept abr 


ast of 


the latest developments in phot 


graphy, 
even when he was traveling abroad. On 
his trips through Europe, he readily posed 


for notable foreign photographers, To 


express his appreciation, he conferred 


titles upon them, which they then had 


printed on their business cards — 
Appointment to the Shah” or 
“Photographer Royal to the Shah. By 
Special Appointment” — indicating that 


Wh Qajat, The V these connections were also prized in Europe. Sometimes these 


= cards were even printed with an image of the shah.’ Occasionally 


foreign photographers traveling in Iran were titled court phot 
phers to the shah as well 

The first Western photographer to work in the Persian 
court was Jules Richard (1816~1891), who came to Tehran from Paris in 1844. His 
knowledge of the daguerreotype process, first made public in 1839, was superior to 


that of Iranian photographers, enabling him to produce high-quality photographs 


Richard was also fluent in a number of European languages, and for this reason he 


was appointed to the faculty of the Dar al-funun in 1851. Soon he began collecting 


and selling Iranian works of art. No photography by him are known to have survived 
In 1850, Richard refused to carry out Nasir al-din Shah’s request to take pho. 

tographs of ancient Persepolis and Pasargadae on the grounds that he considered the 

daguerreotype process ill-suited to shots of Persepolis.” Several years later, the 


Neapolitan Luigi Pesce (active in Iran from 1848), who was a master of the calotype 


process, introduced in 1841, undertook this task at his own expense. An Italian 
colonel, he was for some time supreme commander of the Iranian infantry. He emi 


grated to Iran in 1848 and was the first Western photographer to photograph fran’s 


a — 


A number of pho: 


cluding shors of 


s. were exhibited 


international exposi 


862. where he recetved a cita: 


| Direetly following Pesce’s arrival 


tran, Nasir h invited 
t pean missions to Iran. Some mem- 
bers of these missions were appointed 


the Dar al-funun by the shah, and in 
dition 


to this appointment they also 


pursued work in photography. Among 
these was Focehetti, an Italian of 
whom all that is known is that he imiti- 


ured the technique of the wet collodion 


process, introduced in 1851 to Tran. 
The Austrian August Karl Kraiz (1814-1886), one of the six mem- 
hers of the Austrian mission sent to Iran in 1851, experimented 


with photography on paper. It is nor known whether any of Krziz’s 


photographs survive. He remained active in Iran until 1859, when 


he returned to his homeland. 

In 1857, a French mission to Iran was accompanied by two 
photographers, Carlhiée and Henri de Couliboeuf de Blocqueville (fig. 6). In 1860, 
Nasir al-din Shah appointed Blocqueville both as a court photographer and as an army 
officer charged with making photographs and paintings of battle scenes. The shah was 


hted with this artist who was able to record the victories of the Iranian army. 


quite d 


Unfortunately, Blocqueville lost his photographic equipment and film during an army 


expedition. To the best of our knowledge, none of his photographs survive. 


The Italian mission, which traveled to Iran in 1862, was accompanied by the 


famous photographer from Turin, Luigi Montabone (died 1877). He was entrusted 
with the task of making photographs in Iran to illustrate the scientific reports the 
this 


journey have been preserved. In 186 Montabone’s photographs were exhibited at the 


commission intended to publish. Sixty-two albumen prints made by him duri 


eived an honorable mention. 


Zz 


international exposition in Paris, where he re 


After this first phase of photographic experimentation, Western photographers 


2 on pursued th 


in Iran from 18 work more systematically and scientifically. Among 


them were noted researchers such as Franz Stolze (1830-1910), Jane Dieulafoy 


rOGRA 


18511916}, Jacques de Morgan (1857-1924), and Friedrich Sarre (1865-1945). 


Photographs were also taken by well-known travelers such as Isabella Lucy Bishop- 
nd Gertrude Bell (1868-1936), 
and by commercial photographers such as Ernst Holtzer (1835 ~ 1911). 


Bird (1831-1904), Albert P. H. Hotz (1855-1930), 


EARLY? 
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One of the most interesting of 
the commercial photographers was 
without doubt Antoin Sevruguin. 


Sevruguin was, so far as is known, the 


first photogeapher to establish himself 


in Iran and make a living solely as a 


photographer. He had more than 
seven thousand glass plates and 
recorded nearly all the important sites 
in Iran. The distinctive style and mood 
of Sevruguin’s photographs exert an 
immediate fascination upon anyone 
who studies them, He paid special 


attention to the changing quality of 


light; most of his outdoor photographs 
were taken at about midday, when the 
sun stood high and shadows were 

minimal, The diagonal line, the use of 
light and shadow to accent details, the 


positioning of a group of people or a 


single figure in the foreground to pro 


vide perspective or relative height — 
P 


: all these are trademarks of Sevruguin’s work. Occasionally he fig 
ures in his own photographs, shown standing next to a monu 


ment; if no people were available, he sometimes placed a camera 


on a tripod in the photograph. Many of his portrait and group 
photographs are well composed, lively, and relaxed (sce fig. >). 
These qualities and Sevruguin’s excellent sense of the effects of light distinguish his 
photographs as creative and artistic, especially in contrast to the geometric, static, 


and scientific photographic works more typical of his e: 


ain Iran. As a consequence, 


Sevruguin’s work is cle: 


rly recognizable, and his photographs afford a fine atmos. 


pheric picture of life and culture in nineteenth-century Iran. 


ANTOIN SEVRUGUIN: A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 


Antoin Sevruguin was born in the late 1830s at the Russian embassy in Tehran." His 
Precise date of birth is not known. His father, Vassil de Sevruguin, was an Orientalist 
(see page 38), who served as a diplomat with the Russian embassy in Tehran. Because 


of this diplomatic appointment, Sevruguin’s father was raised to the peerage 


assil de 


Sevruguin was married to Achin Khanoum, and together they had seven children: four 


boys (Ivan, Ante 


+ Kolia, and Emanuel) and three girls (whose names are not known), 
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had two 


born in Tehran. 


‘mous Ii horses. After he died 


tly ina riding accident, his wife stayed on in Tehran with her 


ttle while bur soon moved to T’blisi, the capital of 


harass 


1 
ace of birt 8), to es 


ind threats against her property. Eventually the family 


re living was less expensive. There Antoin 


ench and other 


J school, studying 


d to the military academy as a cadet, 


ut was later exiled to Siberia as a consequence 


After college, Kolia and Emanuel became 


merchant in Baku. Antoin decided to return to Tblisi to take up 


assistants to ar 


me fascinated by the “new art” — photography 


and he quickly 


phers often worked in close collaboration. 


the time, artists and phot: 


. though it soon evolved into an 


graphy was seen by mai 


ndent art form. Many careers as retouchers in commercial 


raphy studios, and later, as photographers, they also practiced drawing and 


In T’blisi, Sevruguin met the Russian photographer Dmitri lwanowitsch 


paintin; 


wotographic studio there in 1870. 


Jermakoy (1845 had opened a ph 


Be 


een 1870 and 1915, Jermakov traveled through Iran, the southern coast of the 


Crimea, Central Asia, and the northern Caucasus. He produced a total of 127 albums 
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and 25.55 tives. Jermakov’s work appealed deeply to Sevruguin. The two 
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exchanged ideas, and Sevruguin decided to 
collaborate with Jermakov. This collabo 
ration was far more lucrative than life as 
an independent artist and made it possible 
for Sevruguin to provide financial support 
for his mother and sisters 

At thar rime Sevruguin, perhaps 
inspired by his childhood memories of 
Iran, decided to undertake a photographic 
survey of the people, landscape, and archi 
tecture of Iran, He succeeded in persuad 
ing his brothers Kolia and Emanuel, now 
successful businessmen in Baku, to embark 


on this adventure with him (fig. 9). With 


the help of others, they traveled to Iran 
together with a large caravan around 
1870, Sevruguin began by making a pho 
tographic inventory of the landscape, the 
archaeological sites, and the people of 
Azarbaijan and then continued the 
project in Kurdistan and Luristan 
Sevruguin signed these early photographs 
grapher unknove with the Cyrillic signature (at left) “Cebprooun™ (phonetically, 


S(jevr-joe-gien)."* Finally the three brothers went to Tehran, 


where they established a prominent photographic studio in Ala 


al-dawla Street (Firdawsi Avenue). Antoin was the artistic heart 
of the enterprise. 


In Tehran, Sevruguin married Louise Gourgenian, who 


i came from an old Iranian-Armenian family, They eventually had 


seven children: four boys and three girls (Olga 1, Sasha, André, Ivan, Misha, Mary, 


and Olga 11). Sevrugu 


n’s reputation as a skillful photographic portraitist soon earned 
him a position as one of the official court photographers to Nasir al-din Shah and all 
of the subsequent shahs through Riza Shah (reigned 1925 —41). Not only these shahs 
but also prominent courtiers, the Tehran elite, and important chieftains were cager to 
have their photographs taken by Sevruguin. In the early years of photography, por 
traiture was the most prestigious and dominant photographic genre, continuing the 
aesthetic tradition of the painted miniature portraits that enjoyed great popularity in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The painted miniature portrait was soon 


replaced by the photographic portrait 


first because of the latter’s documentary 
accuracy and later also because photographic portraits were less expensive than their 
painted counterparts. 


On the advice ¢ 


an Austrian physician in the service of Nasir al-din Shah, 


n made a 


vest developments in 


portraits and 


akin 


Besides 


studio photographs, Sevruguin continued 


his cherished idea of making 


¢ photographic survey of Iran 


sk many expeditions through: 


¢ land and amassed a large collection 


aphs of landscapes, ancient 


monuments, and diverse peoples and 


bes. Virtually from the beginning, this 


collection was recognized as a priceless 


source tor anthropologists and art histori- 


ans: the British Museum expressed interest 
n acquiring a part of it. But the brothers, 
principally Emanuel, refused to consider a 
partial sale because the collection formed 


the backbone of the family finances, 


Photographs were sold to researchers a 


tourists, and by then Sevruguin’s studio 


was the most prominent in Tehra 


An important commission for Sevruguin came from the art 
historian Friedrich Sarre. Having traveled in Iran in 1897~98 and 
» travel to southern Iran himself 


1899-1900, Sarre was planning 


31. 8.c.) and Sasanian 


to photograph the Achaemenid (c 


ca. A.D. 224-651) monuments for a projected publication. At this time, however, 
there was unrest among many of the southern tribes, and the German ambassador dis- 
suaded Sarre from undertaking such a dangerous expedition, advising him instead to 
seek out Antoin Sevruguin to obtain documentation, Among the photographs in 
Sevruguin’s collection, there were no shots of the rock graves and monuments in 
southern and southwestern Iran, as technical difficulties had prevented Sevruguin from 


taking these photographs. Sarre now requested that he make another attempt. The 


commission was formalized in a contract, and Antoin and his brother Emanuel org 
nized a major expedition. A Russian colonel named Liakhoff, with whom Antoin was 
friendly, provided the caravan with an escort of soldiers from the Iranian Cossack 


brigade. It was to Sevruguin’s advantage, too, that he had friendly contacts among the 


various tribal chieftains, many of whom were his clients and guests when they came to. 


Tehran and with whom he would exchange gifts for Nowruz, the Iranian New Year. 


Sevruguin therefore did not have to worry about traveling through the south of Iran, 
and, despite the danger, many difficultie 


and technical photographic problems, the 
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expedition was successful (fig. 11, see also fi 343 0. 13, p. 70). It has been 


asserted that Sarre used virtually all of Sevruguin’s photographs in Iranische Felsreliefs 
(Berlin, 1910), published in collaboration with Ernst Herzfeld. But Sevruguin is not 


mentioned at all in the publication, most likely because Sarre had paid for the pho- 


tographs and had financed the expedition, and the question of copyright was not set- 
tled in the contract. In the end, Sevruguin was deeply disappointed that his efforts for 
the project had garnered him no public credit. 

Sevruguin did gain appreciation and recognition, however, at international pho 
tographic exhibitions, where he received various prizes and medals. Two such ocea- 
sions were held in Brussels in 1897 and Paris in 1900. The shah of Iran conferred the 


title of khan (prince) upon Sevruguin, who was known as “Antoin-Khan* in Tehran, 


Because of his love and deep commitment to Iran and its culture, he later added 
“parvarde-ye-Iran™ (nourished or nursed by Iran) to his name. 

After the death of his brother Emanuel, who had been in charge of the firm’s 
management and public relations, Antoin did not concern himself with these aspects 
Of his business. As a result, he ceased to take part in exhibitions and to receive prizes. 


He was far more interested in the artistic side of his profession. He ¥ 


as a passionate 
student from the beginning, and art ruled his entire life. A voracious reader of history, 
poetry, and literature in Persian, Russian, French, and Armenian, he was a most 


remarkable individua 


I. He is described as high-spirited, friendly, lovable, and magnan- 
imous. He was a frequent presence at parties, where he would readily recite by heart, 


in Persian, long passages from Firdawsi’s Shabnama (Book of kings), the national 


epic, dating trom the early eleventh century. Sevruguin’s diverse circle of friends 
included courtiers, dervishes, tribal chieftains, intellectuals, and diplomats. His 
favorite occupations, next to photography, were his own painting and the study of 
traditional Persian painting. He devoted time to the work of miniaturists, as well as to 
European painting, including French impressionism and Rembrandt. 

Sevruguin had two lifelong obsessions. The first was a cherished desire to 
record Iran in all of its facets on glass plates; the second was to capture light in his 


photographs the way he so admired in Rembrandt's painting, This special interest in 


light and atmosphere pervaded Sevruguin’s work. Often he called upon his son André 
to help him arrange and direct sheets of white canvas just so, in order to capture the 

glaring daylight of to achieve a particular light in a composition, Sometimes he felt he 
was close to “capturing” the light of Rembrandt, but then the light shifted before the 
photograph could be take 


. Sevruguin found consolation in his conviction that, up to 
the present, not a single artist had achieved this ideal. As a rule, he used only daylight, 
but on rare occasions he also used artificial lighting. 

A remarkable story about Sevruguin is that he may have contributed to a 
change of women’s fashions in Iran. He gave Nasir al-din Shah a number of artistic 
and atmospheric photographs in which two of his models were dressed as ballerinas, 
The shah found these photographs so beautiful that he paid Sevruguin handsomely for 
them and had the traditional wide-legged pants of the women in his harem replaced 


with tutus. Harem photographs of the last quarter of 


the nineteenth century show women wearing tutus 


instead of the traditional garb. The new fashion also 


on with other upper-class women (fig. 12). 


The year 1908 was a difficult one for the 


Sevruguin family. Internal political tensions between 


constitutionalists and reactionaries led to civil unrest in 


Tehran. Caught in this conflict because of their friendly relations with constitutional. 


ists, the Sevruguin family (Russian nationals at the time) had to seek refuge in the 
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British embassy, since the Russian embassy was allied with the anticonstitutionalists. 
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Tehran was plundered by soldiers of the shah. Wherever 


constitutionalists lived, their houses were pillaged, bombed, or 


burned down. Next to Sevruguin’s photographic studio in Ala 


al-dawla Street lived Zahiru’d-Dawla,” the governor of Rasht 


who was a staunch constitutionalist. Because of him the entire street was plundered; 


assist in 


stically as possible, 


da second financial blow, Riza 


t was not modern. 


hing 


maining glass plates of Sevruguin’s 
n the shah’s eyes they represented 


end to Sevruguin’s once eminent 


s late nineties (fig. 14) 


tion ir 
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He ts buried in the family tomb in Tehran. During the last three or four years of his 
life, Sevruguin was retired, and his daughter Mary ran the studio, She had been able 


to recover some of the glass plate negatives, perhaps through her friendship and that 


of her husband, James Badui, with the crown prince who was later to be the last shah, 


of Iran, Muhammad Riza Shab (reigned 1941-79). 


SEVRUGUIN’S LEGACY 


Its very fortunate that 696 of Sevruguin’s glass plate negatives were bequeathed to 


the American Presbyterian Mission in Tehran. In 195152, these glass plate negatives 


were purchased by the Islamic Archives established by Myron Bement Smith and were 
eventually donated to the Smithsonian Institution, where they are presently housed in 


the Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler Galle: 'y Archives. In addition, the 


galleries’ archives has another 140 silver prints acquired by Smith and Joseph Upton 


in the Islamic Archives, and 18 albumen prints acquired from Jay Bisno. The collec- 


tion is unique and represents a rich resource for further study. Photographs by Antoin 


Sevruguin can also be found in collections in the Netherland 


there are 34 photographs 
in the Dunlop-album of the Print Cabinet at the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam; 185 in 
the Hotz Photographic Collection at Leiden University; and 179 in the Bosschart 
Collection at the National Museum of Ethnology in Leiden. « 
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While some of Antoin Sevruguin’s photographs have long been familiar 
to scholars and enthusiasts of Iran in the West, the photographer has 
remained virtually unknown to the general public outside his own 
country. The time is now ripe for considering Sevruguin and looking 
at the entire range of his photographs. By “looking through” 

~ Sevruguin’s photographs, I mean examining his works while also 

going beyond them into the 
cultural contexts of their 

production and circulation. 
‘An image in the Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler 

Gallery Archives (fig. ) provides a case in point. It is an example 

of what is perhaps best known in the West of Sevruguin’s work, 

an unusual view of the great audience hall at ancient Persepolis, 

with its majestic columns. This vast palace complex of the ancient 

Achaemenid kings (ca. 550-331 B.C.) was remote and dangerous to 

_ visit during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Over * 

several years, with a traveling party of armed guards, technical assis- 


d among Western colts of ancient 
academic and popular books of the 


volition — of an 
the process of pre- 


ar appropriation 
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f me But once we have identified the situation in which 
scp Sevruguin’s work has long been trapped, we can begin to see 


beyond it din the 


Today's postcolonial perspective has been f 


a wake of the awesome forces behind modern economic globalization 


as well as the migrations, exiles, and national struggles that have 


transformed identities throughout much of the world during the 


twentieth century. Much cultural heritage now seems, as Said has 


mmeot'smith put it, “entangled and overlapping with what used to be regarded 


as extraneous elements.” In this context, Sevruguin’s life and work 


take on new significance. Their complex, cosmopolitan nature speaks 
directly to the current moment. The photograph of Persepolis can now be scen quite dif 
ferently, in a way allowing the viewer to directly acknowledge Sevruguin himself, 
As is customary in archacological photography, there is a human figure in the 
image to gauge the scale of the monuments. One would hardly know at first glance 


that the person in this image is Sevruguin himself (though it is certain from visual evi 


dence within the Freer and Sackler Archives). When that identity is recognized, the 
image subtly changes. The figure’s crossed arms and almost magisterial posture take 
on a resonance far beyond that of conventional, anonymous landscape figures. 

This very shift of meaning (or, perhaps, of sceing) is my subject here. Pursuing 
this image of Persepolis, one finds a metaphor for the process of photography itself, 


which captures and fixes for others a scene first disclosed to the photographer 


| 


1 habits. the ways of seit 


ent cultures and varied au 


ces. both indigenous and Western, 
in which Sevruguin moved. 
We can learn much about how 


PENSE 
Sevruguin placed himself in Iran’s AS 


culture by looking at the backs of his 


raphs, Like most phorogra 


aphic portraits on hard 


phers of his 


dhered photo, 


me, he ¢ 


paper stock, imprinted on the back with the photographer's trade- 


marks, Sevruguin’s elaborate imprints present a unique identity for 
1 complex, multicultural clientele 
Sevruguin’s most common imprint (fig. 2). used for several decades, consists of 


. At left is the 


in elaborate weave of symbols, 


gether with three different language 
Persian imperial order —the Lion and Sun —which also appears below on a medal 
Sevruguin had earned this distinction for his service to the royal house. At the top of 
the imprint are nwo other medals, proudly shown both recto and verso, won at 


European expositions (Brussels 1897 and Paris 1900). Though the medals have their 


own internal labeling in French, the city names are also labeled above in Cyrillic, a 
trace of Sevruguin’s family and professional ties to Russia. Much of the rest of the 
imprint consists of text in French and Farsi identifying Sevruguin and his shop loca- 


tion. Bur floating also among the symbols are three portrait medallions, clearly 


marked “Niepee.” “Daguerre,” and “Talbot.” These refer to the three famed founders 
of photography in the early nineteenth century: the Frenchmen Joseph Nicéphore 
Niepce (1765 ~ 1855) and Louis-Jacques-Mandé Daguerre (1800-1851), and the 


Englishman William Henry Fox Talbot (1800-1877). 


‘Avanve Ala ed Dovle 


dane sa propre mais 
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\ bit uneasily, without a clear center, the design mediates mong a yariety of 


audiences, and indeed a variety of language groups. Sevruguin’s imprint recontextual 


izes Europe for more local consumption, for instance by overlaying Cyrillic on French, 


The imprint thus reveals the complexity of Sevruguin’s implied audience as well as his 


claim to Europe both as original source and contemporary authority, But Sevruguin's 


as another imprint indicates. 


own relation t Europe was problematic 


ns much of the same text and 


This imprint, used throughout the 1890s, cont 


imagery, but proclaims at the bottom “Antoin Sevruguin, Russian photographer. 


Notably, it states this only in Farsi, and otherwise uses the same French text we have 


seen. This is a remarkable substitution. In the Iranian context, Russian was virtually a 


synonym for Western, St. Petersburg was a nearby fount of Western culture and a 


common stop on Nasir al-din Shah’s (reigned 1848-96) frequent E uropean travels, 


Together with England, Russia was the dominant imperial power active in the region. 


an is only Western in a context 


Bur, as the choice of languages suggests, Russ 


like thar of fran at thar time. Sevruguin may well have been a Westerner by Iranian 
standards. Yet, as an Armenian Christian, he was almost as obviously Eastern in the 


ion with which we began, this-sort of 


eyes of the West. Like the paradox of his reputa 


identity is common to a ct zone,” the transcultural overlap between Wester 


‘conta n 


and non-Western cultures fostered through European expansion in the nineteenth 


century.’ Sevruguin’s place, then, was between realms, without precisely belonging 
to cither. 

Sevruguin exemplifies the roles of photography in the complex margins of the 
modern West. But before looking further at Sevruguin himself, we must examine a bit 
more broadly the roles and meanings of photography within this milicu, this liminal 


zone in which Iran met Europe. 


HYBRIDITY: ON THE CURRENCY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


“The Persian image” of my title has two meanings. First, there is the (sometimes fanci 
ful and idiosyncratic) image of Iran.’ Second, there is the image made in Iran. These 
are two distinct phenomena, which often appear separately. 

Sevruguin’s photographs, however, via their circulation and reproduction in 


goric 


various formats, have served in both cat contributions both to the indigenous 


representation of Iran and to its image from afar. This is a unique situation, which 
deserves consideration in its own right. What is the relationship between the two 


senses of the Persian image? And how did photography negotiate these two different 
cultural frames of reference? 

We can actually watch this negotiation taking place in a striking incident 
described by George Nathaniel Curzon (1859 ~ 1925), the eminent Victorian politician 
and Orientalist, in his Persia and the Persian Question (1892). During his 1889 tour 


of Iran, in the town of Kuchan, Curzon was a guest of Amir Husayn Khan, the lIkhan 


I 
cal cire Yet 
| graph functions as a 
decod ye. Rather than a pure 


| ¢ 
title and ame. Much of 
) Curzon’s ame descriptive goal, describing in detail the 
tribal chief's adornment, fr ¢ black sheepskin kola on his hea 
the diamond-studded of his trousers and hilt of his staff 
y rograph seems merely an objec 


author also casts doubt on it 


ygraph of him hanging in the house where he entertained me, 


and a reproduction of which adorns the 


accompanying He was ca . having been taken by a 


ful to explain th: 


Persian artist. the likeness entirely failed to do him justice, a criticism which 1 


look. 


am bound to endorse, as, though an ugly, he was in no sense a forbiddi 


ing man. wore an air be of authority and of intelligence.’ 
In several ways this passage illuminates the conditions of photographic circula- 


tion —the curreney of photography — in late-nineteenth-century Iran. Curzon uses 


the photograph as an objective buttress to his account. In this he ties the camera to 


thar accompanied a growing Western awareness 


the stereorypi 


tific” project of photographic classification and documentation 


other cultures.’ Yet Curzon’s 
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mmentary also reveals a different situation, in which photogeaphy serves a clear 


local role distiner from Wester 


hic interests. 


First, the text lear! k of indigenous photographers, extend. 


ing the capability for makir evond Westerners. Iran in the later nine 


teenth century had rographers, whose work remains largely 


unstudied,” Second, in Curzon’s account photographie realism is not a given but 


rather is itself informed by the imbalance of power between Britain and Iran, Curzon 


expresses no doubt abour the tribal chief's explanation that the photograph was a fail 


b 
ure bec 


the photographer was an Iranian, Far from an objectively functioning tool 


to create a likeness, the photographic camera is seen ay an extension of the sociocultu 


ral status of the user 
Phor 


Party in a binary division of cultures (Western versus non-Western), but rather a hybrid 


raphy here is not then the exclusive, or even primary, property of a single 


device, rooted to a variety of situations and cultures in different ways. Indeed, for 
Curzon and the Ikhan, photography is the very occasion for noting cultural difference 


Tuse the term hybrid deliberately. In its original meanings (in botany and biol 


ogy), a hybrid refers to an entity that is the product of cross-breeding different Species 


The concept of hybridity, as it has emerged in contemporary postcolonial studies, 


refers analogously to products of crossings of cultures and traditions. It specifically 
addresses the very kinds of cultural 
“between-ness” E have noted above 
both in Sevruguin’s own situation 


and in the wider circulation of 


aphs. 


Sevruguin’s current significance 


is related to the new interest in 
hybridity. But his example, like that 
of Curzon and the tribal leader, also 
points toward the lesser-examined 
applicability of hybridity to earlier 
periods. Homi K. Bhabha, perhaps the 


heorist of hybridity, often 


leadin 


writes of hybridity as a struggle for 


agency between two unequal parties 


associated with colonized and colo 


nizer). This brings us to another 
aspect of Curzon’s story. Striking as 
it is to hear representatives of two cul 
tures agree that a photograph is bad 
because of the non-Western national 
ity of the photographer, it is perhaps 


re remarkable that the 


sition is introduced by the Iranian, apparently denigrating himself. Bur what 


pre 
Cureon takes to be acquiescence may instead exemplify whar Bhabha has called the 


ly civility” of the subaltern subject. who in such a situation seemingly agrees with the 


representative of a dominant power vet also uses the agreement for her or his own pur- 


es, often resistance to a dominant code. In fact, Amir Husayn Khan's own cultural 


jormis also play a significant. if veiled, role in this interaction. His initial assertion of 
Iranian inferiority (though taken hterally by Curzon) bears the mark of the social code 
Ot faruf, a. sort of conventional modesty by which one bows to one’s interlocutor and 
expects the same in rerurn. 


In the meeting between the two each gets something ininally withheld by the 


other. Curzon eventually receives the photograph, while the Ikhan receives praise far 


beyond what would seem to Curzon to have been merited by his physical appearance. 


Photography is the occasion of this productive (misunderstanding, both accepting and 


questioning the visual information of a photographic print. 
More generally, this interaction epitomizes the conditions of photographic 
hybridity. The photograph’s meaning and function are related to the interaction of 
ditterent cultural frames of reference. Although the degree of cultural difference 
between English traveler and Kurdish chieftain is particularly rich and striking, it is 


not different in kind from the broader array of differences within the multiethnic soci 


ety of [ran in Sevruguin’s time. Photography is a common currency in different cu 
tural contexts, one that can serve quite different functions, from portrait to ethno- 
graphic “type.” Indeed, it may be so common precisely because it can serve so many 
cultural functions. 

This consideration of hybridity underlines what can take place in the cultural 
circulation of photographs. Cultural differences can lead to functional ones. But 
whereas Curzon and Amir Husayn Khan represent antipodes of this range of circula- 
tion, Sevruguin, by contrast, stands uneasily between the two cultures, connected 10 


both without exclusively belonging to either. Turning to examine more closely 
Sevruguin and his work, we must similarly take into account the crucial importance of 


his uniquely hybrid state, situated between Iran and the West. 


SITUATING SEVRUGUIN 


ani 


Sevruguin moved extensively through both Iran and Europe without belonging solely 


to either. He was horn, died, and is now buried in Tehran. While Sevruguin produced 


Pnores: 


the majority of his work in Iran, he trained as a photographer and exhibited to 


6 


acclaim in Europe. He clearly worked for both European and Iranian patrons. His life 


is described in more detail elsewhere in this volume,"' but it is worth noting here that 


" 


his early movements back and forth between Tehran and T’blisi, between the Iranian - 
capital and an area newly under Russian rule, form almost a survey of the shifting Pi 


threshold between Iran and the Western powers. 


Thus Sevruguin’s own ciren 
lation and that of his photographs 


belong within the same ran 


established by the phot 


graph of 
the Ikhan. At the same time, how 


ever, Sevruguin’s situation was 


likely somewhat different from 
that of the anonymous photogra 
pher of the Kurdish tribal chief 
With ties to the diplomatic 
community and royal court, 
Sevruguin enjoyed considerable 
social privilege. 

The photographer's father 
was a Russian diplomat in Tehran. 
He died young and unexpectedly, 
and his widow was deprived of her 


rightful pension through the 


malevolent machinations of the 
Russian embassy staff. She 
returned to her native Georgia 


where she raised her young chil 


dren and there within the Russian 


Portr Empire developed what her great-grandson deemed “her lifelong 


resentment against everything that was [RJussian."! Within this 


context, then, Sevruguin’s reestablishment of himself in Tehran 
ee eas shsoninn @8. a “Russian photographer,” as we have seen, seems inherently 
Instn be s» ambivalent. Indeed, this particular sort of ambivalence, being 


given identification by a place thar functions also as adversary, 


is described by Bhabha as virtually a defining condition of 


contemporary hybridity 
Another sort of ground for hybridity, which leads toward specific visual features 


of his work, can be identified in Sevruguin’s development as a photographer. Sevruguin 


had what his grandson called a lifelong “obsession” with “the idea of a synthesis of 
photographic documentation of a certain subject matter with an artistic view of it.” 
Not only his worldliness, but also this visual ideal, appear on Sevruguin’s photographic 
imprint (see fig. 2), in its proclamation of photographie artistique. This aesthetic 
approach had a wide range of models. Sevruguin was as fascinated by the works of 
Rembrandt and the French impressionists as by traditional Persian painting, particu 


larly the works of Beh: 


d (active 1470-1520) and Riza-Abbassi (active 1587-1635) 


As the imprints on Sevruguin’s photographs articulate various social, geo 


graphic, and even aesthetic orientations, so the images themselves float among the 
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Shah, N 
fig. 5). a charac ess of Luristan in sout 
: pears comp «background. T © has been 
parently soon after it was mad sk all bi and pavement 
F Sevruguin’s work mig sre be understood as encompass 
g portrait and ethnographic —at issue in the circulation of the image 
han. Sevruguir d ig. delicately lit and staged recon: 
textual f portraiture as well as the typologically based, more distant and 
Sevruguin’s s corresponds to t ction between these two modes 
50 fi t ce th to undermine the distinction. The 
liar OF Sescusminieapatics here canbe sec visual form. One signifi 
cant n es mages lervishes, the sing ystics of many different 
chools of belief and practice who could nd throughout Iran and much of the 
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Near East. We might take as a con: 


ventional Orientalist photograph of a 
dervish an example by the prolific 
Turkish firm of Sebah and Joaillier 
fig. 6). The subject is transposed to a 
neutral setting with minimal back 


vund and sits rather uncomfort 


ably. Though posed frontally, he 
seems to avoid the camera’s 


His ha 


ave 


nds hold a string of beads and 


a tabar, the ceremonial ax that serves 
as an emblem for many dervish 
groups. The camera plays over his 
bearded face and costume, capturing 


a strange, contorted expression. At 


the bottom of the print the subject is 


labeled and the photographers* own 


identity impressed upon the image 


A photograph of a dervish by 


Sevruguin (fig. >), from precisely the 


same period and in a comparable 


visual format, is similar to yet also 


Figure 6 (ab distinct from the photograph by Sébah and Joaillier. While the set 


ting is again minimized, this is now accomplished through the 


choice of lens and focus, quite unlike the physical relocation of 


Sebah and Joaillier’s subject. Sevruguin uses the camera to blur the 


dervish’s setting much as he did to create the effect of the gauzy 


background in the portrait of Nizam al-Mulk. Further, Sevruguin’s 


nctan dervish uniquely participates in the framing of the image, precisely 


w! ! the opposite of the enforced passivity of the Sébah and Joaillier 


aneelen eee image. Unlike the subject of Sébah and Joaillier, Sevruguin’s dervish 


not only looks directly at the camera but turns toward it to achieve 

this connection, as he sits obliquely to the photographer. 
Sevruguin’s photograph of the dervish displays much of the same ethnographic 
Bur 


information as the image by Sébah and Joaillier, including the tabar at lower right. 


the treatment of the subject — his relation to the setting and direct gaze at the camer a 


— suggests Sevruguin’s image does n 


at share the same forced atmosphere. This sort of 


approach, moreover, is common to many of Sevruguin’s photographs of dervishes in 


the Freer and Sackler Archives. In Bhabha’s terms, we might say that Sevruguin’s imag 


Serves as “mimic” to the dominant Western format represented by Sébah and Joailhier. 


It adheres to the norms for such photography while refusing the explicit relation of 


power (of photographer over subject) often evident in purely Western imagery. 
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S guin might we kn the dervish, or at least have been able to 


tern photographers. But 


the demand for a 


. the conditions of patron 


patriarch, a dervish of 
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eristic ax held by two members, 


4a 


But now we see a variety of costumes. The younger, clean-shaven 


children at lower right wear more modern outer garments. Their 
hats also contrast with the turbans worn by the dervishes. Even 


more striking, another member of the family, at upper left, has 


entered a very different profession, evidenced by his military garb 


This family image is a product of the social changes and ten 
sions of modernization in Iran during the late nineteenth century, It 

had is far less immediately legible to the Western viewer. When the pho 

tographer’s patron is not a culturally distant viewer (as would be 


common for images by photographers such as Sébah and Joaillicr), 


; but rather the very subject of the photograph, the resultant image 
, reflects expectations different from those of ethnographic photogra 
phy. This work subordinates a Westerner's demand for typological 
clarity, elevating instead the family’s own unique makeup. Thus the 


representational complexity of the image reflects most directly the chanj 
P P! 


: of photo. 


graphic agency, as Iranians themselves become patrons of Sevruguin’s photography 
Much of Sevruguin’s surviving work consists of this kind of portraiture of 
Iranian subjects. Such works cannot be considered apart from the social concerns of 


thei 


demands of Western viewers. Rather, such codified Western demands are amc 


patrons. However, this approach does not necessarily exclude or oppose the 


1 the 


many kinds of photographic expectations in play at the time. 


In fact, some of Sevruguin’s portraiture represented Westerners, through the 


ee Ea eS 


raph of a Western woman 


y hi hookah, is 


trait of the 


ric type. This 


on of Tehran during the 


he “exotic East”— the 


Lalla Rookh, and 
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hordes of Orientalist paintings, 
Sevruguin’s work also attends directly 


to this set of expectations, as ina 


Persia and tran 


scene of a harem fantasy (fig. 10). A 


woman, quite likely a prostitute, sits 


on a low sofa in a revealing postu 
She stares brazenly into the camera, 
while a black servant (another cliché 


of the genre) bends into the fra 


me, 
his skin a contrast to hers. Prostitutes 
were probably the first women pho- 
tographed in Iran, in ways much like 
the woman here (and most unlike, 
say, the women in the dervish familys 
see fig. 8)."¢ 

Compared to the elaborate 


Orientalist studio photographs of ear- 
lier Western photographers such as Roger Fenton (1819 — 1869) this is a somewhat 


threadbare and chaste scene, though still serviceable. Ali Behdad analyzes in more 
detail elsewhere in this volume the complicity of such works with Western fantasies of 
the Oriental woman,!* Clearly such assumptions were among the currencies with 
which Sevruguin operated. Hybridity is in no sense a naive or innocent stance. But 
this group of Sevruguin’s harem fantasy images must be considered as part of the 
larger group we have surveyed. 

Taken asa whole, this array of photographs suggests the wide variety of sub- 
ated in differ- 


jects with which Sevruguin made his living and the varied practices gene 


ent contexts. With subjects ranging from the royal court to the working classes, both 


urban and tribal, Iranian and Westeri 


ruguin’s work moved among a number of 
photographic expectations and functions. In the play among these different groupings, 


his work became intermingled with the heterogencous, even contradictory, complexity 


of the Iran of his time. 


REMAKING THE PERSIAN IMAGE 


The oscillation of Sevruguin’s work between modes, such as those of portrait and 


ethnographic imagery examined above, points toward a broader hybrid tendency. It 


can be found in his landscape photography as well and is evident 
Foe 0 Anton Sevan vem in. purely visual terms. But this hybridizing tendency itself is given 
iS bs meaning by its context, with which I must begin. From this angle, 
Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sacler 
Gallery Archives, Smithsonian intnution. the history of Iranian photography starts with the shah himself, 


Iyron Bement Smith Colection In his reign of almost half a century, Nasir al-din Shah was 


y took hold 
velopment also 


¢ of the camera 


RING THROUGH PHOT 
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Figute 11. Antoin Sevruguin, Wireles: 
Tower, co. 1920, Modern gelatin silver 


print from glass photonegative. Freer 


Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery Archives, Smithsonian 


Institution, Myron B 


nt Sr 


Collection 


included self-portraiture in which, 
among other things, he emulated 
the intimate style and casual dress 
of European photographers such as 
Nadar 

Photography thus provided a 
visual field in which to refashion 
oneself as well asa sign in its own 
right of European-derived moder 
nity. Especially in the years just 


after the introduction of photog 


phy into Iran, in the mid-nineteenth 


century, it was an object of social 


and courtly privilege, quite unlike 
its status in Western Europe. In the 
period of Sevruguin’s work, the 
later nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, studio photography in 

Ir. 


longer had in Europe, where the 


n re 


ained an importance it no 


widespread availability of portable 
cameras and film led to the rise of 
the amateur photographer. 

Consequently, Sevruguin’s work might be said to have played out 
some of the possibilities of studio photography in a unique milieu 


The evolving and changing role of photography itself in Ir 


underpins the va 


able nature of Sevruguin’s photography. For 


Sevruguin, as for the shah, photography was tied to modernity. 


Sevruguin’s photographs document monuments of Iranian modern: 


ization — wireless towers (fig. 11), tel 


raph offices, railroads, and 


even airplanes, These are precisely the aspects of non-Western countries that were 


most stringently avoided by successful Western Orientalist photographers — what 


urban Western viewers did not wish to pay for, or need to leave home, to see. 


For Sevruguin, as for Nasir al-din Shah, photography provided an occasion for a 


sort of refashion: 


and posing for the camera was compleme: 
not refashioning himself so much as literally “re-presenting 


‘of combining the artistic and the documentary was carried on, to different degre 


13 However, the shah’s simple act of changing into Western costume 


ted, if not outdone, by Sevruguin’s project — 


* Iran. Sevruguin’s goal 


throughout his career. Enough of his photographic corpus survives to make clear that it 


functioned not merely as a repertory of events and monuments but also as a variety of 


representational experiments, based on aesthetic models both European and Iranian. 


As in nineteenth-century Europe, one field particularly ripe for representational 
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innovation was landseape, a benctieiary of the camera’s unpre 


obs Among Sevruguin’s works are a number of singu- 


ated 


ct aesthetic models. In one such 


ar landscapes suggesting dist 


a rural 


photograph (fig. 12). two men sit in the foreground 


expanse, The cont srizon almost bisects the frame, throw- 


ark outlines of nearer trees and buildings, which 


ing into relief the 


are then contrasted to those of the lighter and more distant mountains. The sky looms 
above this complex division, while heneath it the viewer can survey the ridges and val 


leys of the land. 


This image is entitled Nocturne, apparently by Sevruguin himself, Certainly it 


makes visual reference to the plays of light and dark that are associated with this sub- 


ject in Western art. It can be found widely among artists associated with impression- 


ism, which was a special interest of Sevruguin’s. Ar the same time, the disposition of 


the men (and even their costume to some extent) is reminiscent of the figures in 


Edouard Manet’s Le déjeuner sur ['Herbe (1863). As in Manet’s work, the figures 


gazing within the scene mirror the action of the viewer. 
Another kind of landscape by Sevruguin (fig. 15) is organized in a manner sug- 


gesting a very different artistic inspiration. It isa view of the Zagros mountains in 
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southwestern Iran, seen from a nearby town. Many of the men are wearing the same 


so 


7 kapanak illustrated in figure 5. But here the figures are not central 


to the composition of the image. Nor is there a horizon line, or a 


clear relation between the picture’s space and that of the viewer 


‘a Rather, the craggy, complexly lit mountain dominates the image 


without being centered within it. Further, the men are radically 


decentered within the image as well. They stand on what is appar 
ently a wall, set as a sort of border to the image. Like the multiple 


decentering of the subjects, the border itself is characteristic not of a Western repre 


sentational tradition but rather of that associated with Persian manuscript paintin 


The border winds around the lower edge, asymmetrically framing the scene. Further, 


it fragments the image, playfully suggesting an entirely different space in the archway 
at lower left 

From the seeming wholeness and immediacy of the Nocturne, to the internally 
framed and distant vista of the mountain-town landscape, Sevruguin used the camera 
to construct images in ways reminiscent of very different representational traditions 
Thus even in strictly formal terms, his work as a whole can be construed as hybrid, 
standing between cultural traditions while offering connections to each, This range of 
visual models that is perhaps most strikingly evident in landscape imagery can be 
found throughout Sevruguin’s work 


I've suggested that Sevru 


uin’s actions as a photographer parallel, while also 


inverting, those of Nasir al-din Shah. I conclude with an image that uniquely tes the 


ing a report from a 


one of 


ace at some dis 
within the frame. while the 
pace appears espe 
fl 


tions are as 


ing a judicious 


. As the til 


of the mirror at 


on, The crowning 


. which clearly shows the 
rame within a frame, 

But even more, toward the 
id back (there's a mirror behind 


the moment of exposure 
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We began observing Sevruguin viewing, seen from behind. We end now with 


his face turned to us, in the process of photographing. In either case, unlike the cul 


n shah, 


tural cross-dressing we have noted from Western tourists to the [rar 
Sevruguin presents himself as he ts, a viewer contemplating a ruin or a photographer 


plying his trade. Bur, far more sweepingly, Sevruguin also represents himself through 


his photography. as in the elaborate composition and complex play of reflections in 


herw 


this image of what might ¢ have seemed an unremarkable moment in palace 


routin 


This fractured, self-reflective image can serve as an emblem of Sevruguin’s pho- 


tography asa whole. Though so much of his work has not survived, the work of 
Sevruguin thar is extant is uniquely inventive and polyvalent. It presents a panoply of 
cultural and formal characteristics that resist a single categorical judgment, Rather, it 
confronts us with the complexities and contradictions of a multicultural society, as 

addressed by a physically and socially mobile, culturally cosmopolitan, and in all, dis- 


tinetly hybrid sensibility. 
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LOOKING THROU 
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Ic is the turn of the century. The setting is Iran. Outside a mosque, 
the vendors at a flea market have spread their merchandise. Clothes 
ere strung on the walls and fabric spread on the ground. A brick 
oven can be seen and to its side the paraphernalia of street vendors. 
The storefronts are shut tight with wood panels, suggesting it is 
— Friday. A crowd of curious customers and street vendors has gathered 
in front of the camera, and people are 
looking up into the air. The source of 
their bewilderment is a photographer 
_ with a large field camera and a tripod, standing on the roof, getting 
ready to take pictures. His keen eye has chosen to frame the commo- 
on under the ceramic tile insignia of Allah; the’silhouette of the 
and the honeycomb structure of its entrance — Persian in its 
— overlook all. 
The photographer is Antoin Sevruguin. nee him is the subject 
of his photographic career: Iranians of the late nineteenth cén- 
thin their living spaces —architectural and cultural, urban and 
and past. 
Rep ere Inside his studio in 
ped his clients i conventional» poses in \ front of 


to modernity, an era of awakening, In fact the bulk of Sevruguin’s photographs that 


rom the last nwo decades of the nineteenth © 


have found exposure in the West are 1 
tury prior to the granting of the constitution in 1906. Significantly, Sevruguin was not 


interested in photographing the events of the turbulent years, the protagonists of the 


shitting polities, or the subsequent violence. He chose to facts on enduring representa: 


documentation” 


tions of the people and their culture. His imed to salvage remnants 


of a world already changing, 


Sevruguin’s photographs found their way to the West in the form of collectible 


souvenirs for tourists and as images illustrating travelogues and archacological and 


ethnographic studies. It may be argued that, due to their widespread use, his pho. 


tographs of Iran shaped the turn-of-the-century image of “Persia” in the West. 


Sevruguin’s Tehran was the stage upon which Iranian urban life was played out 


in front of his eyes, as the city’s inhabitants pursued the rituals of daily experienc 


Indeed, Iranian culture itself was replete with staged public rituals. There were the cer- 
emonial events connected to the kings: the royal levee within the palace granted on 
auspicious occasions such as the new year and the royal birthday, military parades, 


horse races, hunting escapades, and inaugurations. There were also religious rituals: 


Friday prayers, Shiite mourning ceremonies of the month of Muharram and its elabo- 


rate passion plays. Sevruguin took advantage of an Iranian architectural clement, inte- 


rior courty 


rds, and mastered the technique of rooftop photography in order to cap: 


ture, as much as he could, the totality of these events within the human landscape. 
Developments in emulsion technology in the later nineteenth century had 
reduced exposure times from a lengthy twenty seconds to as little as a quarter of 


second, making it easier for the photographer to venture outside the studio. Though 


still not easy, photographing unposed and unaware subjects became possible. 


Sevruguin’s attempts at spontaneous documentation of city life did not go beyond an 


experimental stage. The Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler Gallery Archives 


contain many street photographs of Tehran showing anonymous individuals moving 


about their daily lives. Yet it is clear thar the large camera and tripod, along, with the 
theatrics of photographing with such equipment, attracted attention and provoked 
interaction on both sides of the lens. To compensate, back in the studio Sevruguin's 
approach sometimes became that of a storyteller. Many of his pictures are posed genre 
studies, self-contained stories of what he saw outside the studio. 


Sevruguin’s prowess as a stage director with painterly instincts was best 


revealed within the confines of the four walls of his studio. Extracting his players from 


the street and placing them within the neutral setting of his studio 


(Page 58) Bowal Antoin Seuruguin, _Fesuilted in photographs in which isolated figures could he 


Bazaar in Font of torque, ca. 1900, depicted with utmost control and theatricality. To assure better 


Modern gelatin silver print fr 


Art and ArthueM, Sackler Gallery 


Archives, Smithsonian tnt 


photonegative. Freer Gallery of 


light he often photographed in the courtyard of his house or the 
military procession grounds near his studio. The subjects were 


‘on. Probably paid for posing for him, yet they were not models. The 


Hyon Bement Smith Cllection majority were themselves: musicians, wrestlers, barbers, beggars, 


water bearers, dervishes, puppeteers, and street entertainers. The veiled [rantan 


woman, as in other parts of the Islamic world, was a source of intrigue and fantasy 


ographing women from 


for the Western audience. Sevruguin pur great effort into phe 
ll walks of life and various ethnic backgrounds. 

\ photographer who undertakes the documentation of a people dissects a cul- 
ture into visual elements. By transforming his human-subject into an aesthetic phe- 


nomenon, Sevruguin decontextualized and distanced them from himself. At the same 


rime he photographed during a period when photography was associated with science 
and empirical inquiry. The eve-camera analogy equated the perception of the world 
With the perception of pictures. In the West, his photographs were taken to be slices 
of reality rather than constructed images. 

What do we make of his black-and-white photographs today? A hundred years 


later, in a luridly colored age of film, video, and digital imaging, we try to recreate 


from an archive of glass negatives and old prints the world thar Sevruguin saw from 


behind the camera, and so we concentrate on the subject matter of the photographs as 


well as on the unique qualities of light, form, and technique that distinguish them. 


A NATION 


PORTFOLIO OF 
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SANGIN RRL A 


1 The Square of Canno: 
Mod. ati 

Freer Gallery of Art and A G 
Archives, Smithsonian Institution, Myron Bsn 


Sith Cotlee 


Tehran wakes up from a long winter nig 


Snow flurries cover the ground, and puddl 


water riddle the dirt surface. It may be the 


weekend — Friday. The few pedestrians have 


stopped, curiously looking at the corpulent 
mustachioed man behind the small camera box 
Sevruguin is on the second floor and has tilted 
his camera downward, He is facing the south 


west corner of the Maydan-i Tupkhana, the 


most presti 


square in the city, built in 


1877. A rectangular plaza, it incorporates a 


pool in the center around which canne 


placed, hence the name — the Square of 


Cannons, or as the F ans in the capital 


Except for th 


rer side, a two-story building spans its 


meter. The elaborate portal overlooking the 


square is the Bab-i humayun, or Royal Door. It 


opens onto a posh avenue thar leads to the 
northern gate of the royal residential compley. 
Five other avenues converge on the square. The 
smokestack of the artillery, the only one of its 
kind within city limits, rises to the right of the 
royal gate 

Sevruguin meticulously photographed this 


plaza through the years, and a chronological 


display of his photographs would present a 
visual record of Tehran’s transition from a 
medieval to a modern city around the turn of 


the century (see no. 4 


ry. The r 


means “bee,” as the soldiers’ purpose 


attack the enemy when it Was 


tired. The camels are decorated with tassels and 
carry large ornamented saddles, while a flag 


om their humps. Robust soldiers 


with matching uniforms are armed with guns 


that cach amount to a miniature cannon. The 


balls weigh close ro a pound. They were 


Jed and shor one at a ume and could be 


from the top of the camel or from. 


‘ound. Here, as in the previous image, the 


rographer’s viewpoint is oblique to the m 


axis of the scene, allowing the widest scope for 


the soldiers on parade 
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1 The king and his statue star 


Nasir al-din Shah, in his late 
ing his fortieth year as the king 


Domains of Persia. He stand: 


apher. He was also among the very first 


Iranian photographers to establish a public stu 


in Tehran, Strangely, in 1881 he way 


pointed head of the artillery while continuing 
to proudly serve as court photographer 


T 


official picture taken at the artillery 


depicts the most auspicious day the statue will 
ever see. This European-inspired equestrian 

statue of the shah, the first of its kind, was to 
one of the posh boulevards of the 


The royal decision met with the 


vehement protest of religious authorities. It 


the monarch and his craftsmen that the statue 


entually placed on the grounds of one of 
the less-frequented palaces of the capital built 


around a horse-racing track. Forty years later 


in a strange rw IS accompanying a 
melted down in the same foundry where it was 


be known, 


al-din Shah's 
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The Swans and the Pals 


Gelann silver paint. Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur 
M. Sac 


My 


‘allery Archives, Smithsonian Institution 


® Snow still covers the ground and building 


ledges, yer the ice has thawed and the sw 


have returned to the pool. The four rectany 
minarets are Wind towers. They are essentially 
air ducts elevated above the ground to trap the 
hlowing breeze, which is then directed into the 
building and onto a pool of water situated in 
the basement. As the air hits the surface of the 
water, it is cooled and circulates within the 
Situated inthe royal residential complex in 


Tehran, the palace was a favorite royal refuge 


from the dry torrid heat of summer and its 


basement a place of siesta. The symmetrical 
facade and its intricate tile work, the large 

hand-colored textile curtains bearing the royal 
crown, the reflection in the pool, and the swans, 


inspired many court painters. Granted royal 


audience on this winter day, Sevruguin has cap 
tured all these elements in his photograph, The 


d the quivering water sur 


face are slightly out of focus due to long expe 
sure times of the camera, enhancing the 


painterly quality of the picture 
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2 The Cemetery and the City of Qum emerge from the main or side entra 


shrine complex, where a row of stores can he 


seen. Some gather around a tombstone; most 


Modern gelacin 


d their way across the 


Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M, Sackler Gallery 
stretches heyond the edi 


Archives, Smithsonian fostitution, May 


Smith Collection 
moving across it seem almost to walk, and 


clearly to stare, into the viewer's space 
fs Hazrat-i Ma’suma was the sister of Hazrart 


Riza, the eighth imam of Shiite Muslims who is 
buried in Mashad. Her mausoleum in the city 
of Qum 


here shown in midafternoon sun, ts the 


goal of pilgrims from near and far. Its vicinity is 
highly desired as a burial ground for those who 
seek eternal peace under her shadow. 


The excessive heat has kept most 


indoors, Those seen are just beginning to 


es of the 


raves. The cemetery 
sof the photograph, 


the space a boundless quality. The people 


Mirza Salar al-dawla (1881 


medals and diamond-studd: 


umn pedestal and the yard lamps, echoing 


series of verticals, stand in respect. Even the 
Berber horseman on the tablecloth points his 
lance toward the son of the king. 

In 1906, the prince's father Muzaffar al-din 


h (reigned 1896 ~ 1907) signed the first con 


tution in Iranian history to limit the powers 


of the abse 


te monarch. The following year 


the prince’s brother Muhammad Ali Mirza 


ame king, mounted an offensive against the 


itutionalists, and bombarded the young 


parliament. The twenty-seven-year-old Salar al 
davela joned the coup on his own terms, putting 
forward his claim to the throne, The brothers 


were defeated and sent into exile. In 1911, Salar 


al-dawla tned to gain control of the monarchy 
im Kurdistan, but failed, as did his attempt in 
Khusistan. Each time he escaped to Europe. He 


died in Alexandria at the age of eighty 
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Modern gelatin silver pr in glass ph 


Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler G: 
Archives, Smithsonian Institution, Myron fement 


Smith Collecti 


A Bakhtiari tribesman strapped in bullets and 


holding a gun stands guard on a boulder 


Looking down into the camera, he see 


fierce expression, Next to him are two 


cuneiform inscriptions known as the Ganjnama 


or “Treasure-P These pre-Islamic 


tions are carved in the face of a spur of Mount 

Alvand, south of Hamadan, or the legendary 

city of Ecbatana, The left panel is from the time 
tthe 


of Darius 1 (522-485 B..) al one 


right is from the time of Xerxes # (485 — 465 


age to Abura Mazda 


8.c.). The panels pay 


divinity) and list the lineage and conquests of 


the two rulers in old Persian, Neo-Elamite, and 
Neo-Babylonian. The holes beside the inserip 
tions show where protective covers were origi 
nally attached. 

At the turn of the century travelers in tran 
were at the mercy of unforgiving roads and 
marauding bandits. Encouraged by the lack of 
security forces and the overall weakness of the 
central and provincial governments, the bandits 
acted freely outside the main cities, Sevruguin 
conducted several expeditions with the aim of 


photographing the architectural heritage of the 


country. One such trip took him across the 


remote areas of the western and southwestern 


Provinces. He solicited the services of 


Bakhnyar 


aravan of photographic equipment. Having 


araved safely at the site, he celebrates this feat 


of courage and determination by taking a sou 
cenir picture of his companion, an armed 


2 


15 The Luggage Bear 


«a. 1490 


G 


latin silver print, Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur 
M. Sackler Gallery Archives, Smithsonian Inst 


Myron Bement Smith Collection 


= The vast empty lot of the Drill Square, when 


not used for 


ilitary parades, was open to the 


Public. Sevruguin often used these grounds to 


stage his Scenes et Types, taking advantage of 
the outdoor light. This group of luggage bearers 
1s part of a series of photographs on transporta 


tion. Wrapped in fabric, the load for the well: 


to-do was carried on the back, by the hand, or 
on the head 
The close approach to the subject along 


with the wide shutter opening of the lens has 


resulted in minimal depth of field. Thus the 


background is blurred and the subject achieves 


Prominence. Here facial features and garment 


type are emphasized. To simulate a street scene, 
the four men and child apprentice have been 


arranged i sonal extending from the cor 


net of the camera frame 
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tering Discipline at th light. The workers are sitting on she mT 


allow 
ce Ish 
keeps the bare 
y covers his 
that will be 


er, The men in the 


ndders possibly 


masterfully arranged 


eee Jing human backdrop. 


Rasht, 
the capital « 
rashtr-duzs 

Here th 


19 The Wrestlers 


Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler Ga 


Archives, Smithsomian Institution, Myron Bement 


Smith Collection 


Although children did play 


available to Iranian men 


the only formal spor 


was wrestling. The sport was played in n 


borhood gyms known as zurkhanas, 


the “house of force.” Members of the zurkhana 


followed a strict code of conduct and an iter 


nal hierarchy. Moral strength and physical 


of advancement within the fraternity. Imam Ali, 
the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, along 


with Rustam, the legendary pre-Islamic Iranian 


Hercules, were inspirational fi 


The daily workout consisted of ritualistic 


warm-up, weight training, and eventual 
wrestling performed to the beat of drums and 
the chanting of the master. Appearing with 
bared feet and bared torso, the wrestlers wore 
leather shorts that extended below the knee 
Annual wrestling contests were held among dif 
ferent zurkbanas in various cities. 
Pride and strength emanate from the eyes 
of these three wrestlers. The front two are 
locked in a wrestling pose, grabbing the oppo: 
nent’s arm above the wrist and holding onto his 
lds a very heavy 


as the kabbada. A 


belt. The man in the back h 


instrument in the air know 
fixture comprised of a steel bow attached to a 


g chain, it was lifted above the head and 


swung from side to side as a form of weight 
training. The physical balance of these figures is 
matched by their formal balance in the photo. 
graph, which has been carefully posed in 


glance we observe a man seated on a 
piece of fabric leaning against the wall and 
writing with a reed pen. He has spread a pile of 


coms and plac in front of him 


pen box and its embeoi 


dered tabric (1 


ing can also be seen. His heavy cloak 
socks suggest cold weather. 
Whar appears to be a street peddler is act 


ally a banker in action. The Imperial Bank of 


first bank in Iran, was estabh: 
1889. The paper money ir issued was city 


a bank note issued in one city was not valid in 


other. Thus, there was a need for a m 


changer. These “bankers,” called sarrafs, would 


accept money from all cities and return local 
paper money for a fee 
The use of coins in Tran is age old, Durin 


the Qajar dynasty [1785-1925] the currency 


was silver based. A drop in Iran's silver reserves 


nd a devaluation of currency, caused partly by 


the increased worldwide availability of silver 
following its discovery and extensive mining in 
the United States in the 1870s, led to the need 
for paper money. It is said thar the silver coins 
were kepr in a sachet that the sarra/s would 
deliberately shake every so often. As the silver 
coins rubbed against each other, silver powder 
collected in the bottom of the sachet. Every so. 
often, the sachet would be burned and the silver 
collected. 

Yet even as this image seems merely to 
document ordinary activity, its quiet air of con: 
centration and the rosette form on the wall 
behind the fi 


re convey harmony and beauty. 
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When I first looked at Antoin Sevruguin’s photographs of Iran at the 
Freer Gallery of Art and the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery Archives, I 
~ knew almost nothing about the artist and his work. Before my visit, I 
had consulted various books on Near Eastern photography at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, reseafch library, but his name 
and work were absent. This lack of information made me initially 
approach his work in a purely personal 
abe way. As I went through his photographs, 
l experienced a profound sense of nostal- 
~ gia for Iran, a place I often call “home” even though I have chosen 
Los Angeles as my actual home. As an Iranian viewer, I could not 
help but read in a period and place similar to the setting of my own 
youth in a provincial town, inhabited with figures much like the peo- 
ple I had known. What drew me to Sevruguin’s photograph of a 
shabr-i farang (literally, “European cities”) —a form of peep show, 
popular until the 1970s, that provided people in the street with mag- 
fied images of European cities — was neither its historical interest 
yr its aesthetic dimension but its power to resuscitate my own mem- 
(fig. 1). The photograph took me back to a time when I was a 
itor of a shahr-i farang show in our neighborhood, imagining 
I would visit the fabulous Eiffel Tower and Statue of Liberty 
through the peephole. For a moment, the image even 
it that I could h have been the object of Sevruguin’s 


“SEYRUGUIN: ORIENTALIST OR ORIENTEUR? 


I viewed his photog 


aphs, [was 


transported t0 a bygone era into 
which I was able to project my own 
history, a projection that trans 
formed the viewing of a public image 
into a private source of pleasure. 

If begin my discussion of 


Sevruguin’s photographie work with 


such personal impressions, it is to 
acknowledge at the outset the partic 
ularities of my position as a viewer 
As Barthes suggests, “The reading of 
public photographs is always, at the 
bottom, a private reading.”* My his 
torical and critical discussion of 


Sevruguin’s photographs entails a 


subjective dimension that is both per 
sonal and scholarly. The pleasure of 
identification, personal though it was 
initially, soon yielded a critical inter 
est that made me attentive to the pol 
itics of Sevruguin’s representation. As 
a scholar who has studied European 


representations of the Near East (or 


“Orient™), I could not remain indifferent to the exoticist tenden. 


cies of his works. (The word Orient in the United States is associ 


ated with East Asia. In Europe —mostly in France and England — 
the term was, until very recently, used to describe the Near East 
within a long tradition of Orientalism. I use the word Orient here 
to mean an imaginary geography — that is, a culturally con 


structed landscape associated with the Near East and produced as 


a result of a broad range of stereotypical images of the region and 


its people. The Orient, in other words, is a construction of the 
Western imagination [see p. 38].) Although, through my research I became aware of 


Sevruguin’s love for the country and his sympathetic attitude toward its people, | 


could not ignore the ways in which his photographs were invested in and informed by 


an anthropological experience of otherness — an experience that made their subjects 
seem foreign and primitive, even to a sympathetic viewer like me. My interest in his 
photographs, therefore, shifted from their power of authentication to their power of 
representation. As a later viewer of his work, I felt compelled to locate the visual 


tropes he borrowed from the large archive of European representations of the Ne 


East in which the region and its people are viewed as Europe's other. Examining the 


eultural and historical contexts in which Sevruguin’s photographs are embedded not 
only yields a belared critique of his work bur facilitates a better understanding of his 


photographs. 


POLITICS AND AESTHETICS OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE NEAR EAST 


During one of my regular strolls through Westwood Boulevard in Los Angeles—an 
ethnic enclave of Iranian-Americans called “Irangeles” —1 visited Sherkat Ketab, a 

well-stocked Iranian bookstore, to check for Sevruguin’s work. Not having found any 
reference to him at Ucta’s research library, I was not optimistic, doing it partly as an 
excuse to spend some time in the bookstore. asked the Iranian owner if he knew of 
Sevruguin, He surprised me by having heard about him and led me to the art section 


Where he showed me a copy of Yahya Zoka’s his 


photography and pioneer 


ry 
photographers in Iran, published in 1997.’ I was delighted to find this substantial 
biography of Sevruguin, information about the location of his work (for example, in 
the Freer Gallery of Art and the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery Archives), and more than 
fifty large reproductions of his photographs. This encounter made me realize that 
among Iranians. Sevruguin is recognized as a pioneer photographer, a distinguished 
artist Who stands halfway between a Jules Richard (1816-1891), the first European 
photographer in Iran, and a Malik Ghassim Mirza (1806-1861), the Qajar prince 
and the first Iranian to produce a daguerreotype. As I purchased the book, I could not 
help noricing the irony of finding information about Sevruguin and his work not ata 
distinguished research library but in an “ethnic” bookstore. The irony speaks both to 
my situatedness as a late, Iranian viewer of his work in the United States and to the 
marginality of Sevruguin in the West. Indeed, Sevruguin is an unknown photographer 
even to most Western scholars familiar with the history of the medium in the Near 
East. Except for the Freer and Sackler Archives’ Myron Bement Smith Collection, his 
photographs have received little attention and, even when published, have been cred- 
ited as anonymous or the work of others. 

Sevruguin seems to have realized his status himself. According to family testi- 
monies, even though he had won several prizes at international exhibitions, he was 
“bitter about the fact that most European scholars and tourists whenever publishing 


his photographic works, they did so either under their own names or anonymously.” 


That such a distinguished, early photographer of Iran goes relatively unnoticed attests 
neither to his unworthiness as a professional artist nor to his work’s lack of historical 
and cultural significance. Rather, the obscurity of Sevruguin’s work indicates that gen- 


eral histories of the medium have not adequately discussed the role of early trav 
photography and its history in the Near East. With the exception of such crucial fig- 
ures as Maxime du Camp (18: 


1894), Felice Beato (1830-1906), and Francis Frith 
(1822-1898), general histories have assigned a marginal role to the large number of 
photographers of the Orient during the nineteenth century. 


RIENTEURE 


ORIENTAL 


Ni 
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This historical oversight is par 
ucularly ironic, given the intimate 
connection that exists between the 


Onent and the history of photogra 


phy. Indeed, as the art historian 
Nissan Perez correctly observes, 
“The beginning of the history of 


pho 


graphy in the Near East coin 
cides with the general history of the 
medium.”* At the very meeting where 
Louis-Jacques-Mandé Daguerre’s 
photographic invention was ceded to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1839, 
the presenter, Dominique Frangois 
Arago, mentioned “the extraordinary 


advantages thar could have be 


derived from so exact and rapid a 


me: 


ns of reproduction during the 


expedition to Egypt.” He then went 


on to recommend: “Equip the 


yptian Institute with two or three 


innumerable hiro: 


mmershmiat. OF Daguerre’s apparatus, and before lon 


slyphics as they are in reality will replace those which now are 


invented or designed by approximation.” In the following 
decades, many early European photographers took Arago’s rec 
ommendation to heart and traveled to the Near East to photo 
graph various sites and monuments, making the Near East one of 
the earliest sites for the practice of photography 

Nor only do the two photographie records coincide, but photography also 
developed alongside and helped shape a European history of the Near East. Wilhelm 
Hammerschmidt's photograph of the Médinet-Gabon provides an excellent example 
(fig. 2). What is significant about this photograph is not the useful detail it offers to 


Ortentalists interested in antiquity but its choice of subject. As is the case with most 


carly images of this region taken by the expeditionary photographers of the 1! 


ind 


870s, it presents a close-up of an archacological site in decay 


reusing 
almost exclusively on archaeological sites and holy monuments, these early pho: 
tographers frequently represent the Orient in a state of deterioration and decadence 


Hammerschmidr, in keeping with this framework, forwards an image of the Orient as 


on the verge of disappearing. What interests him are not its living people and cultures 


bur its ruins and disintegrating relics. In this typical photograph of the Holy Land, 
there are symbolically no people, no traces of life, only the crumbling remains of a 


glorious past. The inscription on the wall, juxtaposed with the fallen stones and 
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If the camera was useful to Orientalism, so was Europe's 


knowledge of the Orient helpful to its photographers, for it 


shaped how they captured its “exotic” culture in their images for 

Western audiences. Most early photographers of the Near East, 

such as Maxime du Camp and Louis de Clereq (1836-1901), 
were part of official missions or archaeological expeditions associated with Orientalist 
institutions. Even those who photographed the Orient independently, such as 
Hammerschmidt and Frith, were informed by Orientalist ideas and consciously 
catered to them in their photography. The carly photographic collections of Frith, for 


example, are interleaved with descriptive texts that cite the work of such distinguished 


Orientalist travelers as Jean-Baptiste Volney (1757-1820) and Henry Morton Stanley 


(1841 ~ 1904). Not surprisingly, the representations of the Near East that European 


travelers, poets, and painters had produced since the seventeenth century defined the 
subject and artistic interests of early photographs. In turn, these early practitioners 


consciously portrayed the Near East in ways that made their work marketable to a 


er to have a 


public ¢ 


glimpse of what they expected the Orient to look like — exotic 


and other, 


Consider, for example, Frith’s photograph of the town and lake of Tiberias 


- 3). In this photograph, Frith does not portray the usual archacological site but 
indulges the spectator with a panoramic view. The photograph mimics typical descrip 
tions of Near Eastern landscapes written by European travelers. It positions the spec 


tator ay “the monarch-of-all-he-surveys,” a scene that appears frequently in the British 


travelogues of the 50s and 1860s in which the explorer ascends a summit in order 
to gain a panoramic view.’ Here the popular photographer of the Holy Land offers his 
audience an image of a peak moment in his journey. Not only does the picture rely on 


the romantic tradition of Orientalism (in which the Near East serves as a place for 


ubolie, mythical, and re 


igious contemplation of the individual 


traveler), but it also borrows from the scientific and expeditionary 


» that privileges the panoramic gaze. In contrast to his 


graphs of the archaeological sites of the Holy Land — in 


»ple only occasionally appear to gauge the size of monuments —in this pic- 
re Frith includes a European contemplating the majestic scene below him to enact the 


superior position of its viewers, The presence of the observer poised above the scenic 


ake and town is a self-« nition of the home audience, encouragin 


scious ree view 


down 


» imagine themselves in the place of the spectator in the picture, lookin 


he aesthetic and exotic scenery. The photograph implies a mastery over the land 


pe. a5 the individual is positioned to have a toral view. The figure in the photograph 


presents the “right of (overjsight™ that the European expects in the Orient.” The pop- 
slarity of such panoramic views in European photography of the Near East speaks of 


both a touristic urge to see the exotic and an imperialist desire to control ‘ 


Shortly after the first wave of expeditionary photographers arrived in the Near 


Fast, professional European photographers began to settle throughout the region, set- 2 


ng up studios and producing Orientalist photos and picture postcards of its peoples 


and their everyday practices for the burgeoning European tourist market." I say 


st hecause these images were neither objective nor critical depictions of the 


Orient; rather, they borrowed an exoticist style of representation in which the Near 2 
Fast is depicted as Europe’s other — decadent, erotic, strange, and violent. The genre 2 


# picture posteards known as scenes et types (scenes and types) provides many 


examples of these stereotypes (figs. 4, 5). Despite its claim to photographic realism, 


the postcard represents the Orient as a phantasm, an imaginary space inhabited 


with strange natives whose curious costumes and perverse sexuality make them 


picturesqu 


Drawn to detail, these images belong to a typological and taxonomic 


perception of the world that views people as types (that is, fits them into ethnic, sex 
ual, and occupational categories} and reduces cultural differences to stereotypes (such 
as, Orientals are lazy, sensual, and so on). Produced for European consumption, these 
images inventory the Orient’s exterior appearance and are exotic mementos to take 


home. As such, they blend the Europeans ethnographic interest in categorization and 


classification with an aesthetic and touristic desire for the exotic and the picturesque. 


SEVRUGUIN AND ORIENTALISM, 


The Onientalist context of early photography of the Near East is crucial to the under- 
standing of Sevruguin’s work. To say that the context of European knowledge and 


representations of the Orient is central to his photography is not to claim, however, 


thar he was a typical Orientalist. Sevruguin is at onc 
resent Iran photographically — 


an Orientalist with a will to rep- 


apturing its exoticism and making an inventory of its 


archaeological sites — and an Orienteur who, as Said describes, is “a man more inter- 


ested in a generous awareness than in detached classific 


ion.” We, as contemporary 


Viewers, may read Sevruguin’s photographs both as examples of an expeditionary tra- 


dition of photography 


in the Near East that represented Iran for and in an Orientalist 


context, and as artistic expressions of a resident photographer genuinely interested in 


Iran and the everyday practices of its people. 


Victor Burgin, a scholar of photography, has cogently argued that, like any 


other mode of representation, photography “is the site of a complex intertextuality, 


an overlapping series of previous texts ‘taken for granted’ at a particular cultural and 


historical conjuncture.” The large body of Orientalist discourses and represe 


tations 


provided Sevruguin with such an intertextual context, informing both his photo- 


graphic practice and the relationship between his photographs and their viewers. The 


son of Vassil de Sevruguin, an Armeni 


n Orientalist working in the Russian diplo- 


matic mission in Iran, Sevruguin started out as a painter but switched to the more 


lucrative profession of photography after his father’s death in order to support his 


Figure 6 (eft), Antoin Sevruguin, 
Persian Woman. ca, 1890-1900 
Modern gelatin silver peint from glass 
photonegative. Freer Gallery of Art 
Y 
Archives, Smithsonian Institution, 


and Arthur Mf. Sackler Gal 


Myton Bement Smith Collection 


Figure 7 (right), Antoin Sevruguin, 
‘Kurdish Woman, ca. 1890-1900, 
Gelatin silver print. Freer Gallery of 
Art and Arthur M. Sackler Gallery. 
Archives, Smithsonian Institution, 
Myron Bement Smith Collection, 


family. His work borrowed from the larger body of Orientalist 
representations easily available to him, perhaps in his father’s 


library, and contributed to what we may call the “photographic 
discourse of Orientalism.” By this term, I mean a particular mode 


of representation with its own language, aesthetic values, artistic 


grammar, and formal concerns. 
Operating, in part, within an Orientalist framework, 
Sevruguin’s photography of Iran relies on certain stereotypical 


perceptions of the Near East, drawing on formal and contextual 


tropes from both travel narratives and paintings of the Orient. 
The most familiar stereotype is that of the Orient as a place of 
eroticism, examples of which can be found in photographs of 


interior spaces (figs. 6, 7: see also Harem Fantasy, fig. 10. p. 45 


sugh Photographs, 


lume). Though not representative of his 


work. these eroticized images are clearly indebted to such Orientalist arnsts 
as Eugene Delacroix (1798 - m Gérome | 1824-1904}, and Jean 
Auguste-Dominique Ingres 1867). The harem, as the phantasm of Oriental 
sexuality par excellence, was frequently portrayed in European travel narratives begin 


ing in the seventeenth century and in Orien 


list paintings of the nineteenth century 


tasm is what these photographs of Sevruguin set out to explore and repre 


the lascivious world of the 


picture postcard, these images “re-preseni 


rem its lure of boundless pleasure and forbidden eroticism. Produced mostly = 
for European consumption, these p raphs assume a male European gaze whose 2 
niterests are more erotic than ethnographic. The photograph of the woman seductively = 
ng her veil to show her eyes to the phorographer-voyeur (see fig. 6), for z 
instance, exposes the European obsession with the veil as a form of prohibition in the > 
Orient. The veil is crucial to the fantasy of the harem because it arouses and perpetu 3 
ates the viewer's desire to cross into forbidden territory. In this image, the photogra z 
her reaffirms the image of the harem as a closed space while giving the casual viewer z 
llicit peek into the eroticized world 5 
Similarly, in the other photographs women posing sensually and pornographi 5 

cally lic idle and adorned, as if ready to indulge the European onlooker. They depict z 
an exotic sexuality. Aesthetically reminiscent of its precursors in nineteenth-century rs 
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ragu r  Orientalist painting, Sevruguin’s photograph of the woman (sec 


fig. 7) offers an individualized image of Oriental eroticism by 


focusing on the details of her jewelry and dress. Because images of 


idle Oriental women posing in their interior spaces is a cliché in 


European art, the women in these photographs must be heavily 


made-up and bejeweled in order to create a sense of greater nov 


elty. The abundance of jewelry and exotic dress renders the women “infinitely beauti 
ful and desirable, dreamy and distant, submissive and regal." Detail in these pho 
tographs does not inspire an ethnographic interest in better understanding a different 
culture but an erotic fantasy, associated in European consciousness with the phantasm 
of the harem 

The photographer's voyeuristic relationship to the Orient is not limited to his 


images of women in their interior spaces. It is also manifested in nostalgic images that 


depict the Orient as a premodern and primitive world, as can be seen, for example, in 
Sevruguin’s photograph of pastoral Iran (fig. 8). The image of a peasant’s home in the 


Province of Mazandaran claims realism as its strategy of representation. The 


“natives,” performing various tasks at the farm, are depicted in their natural setting to 
create a “truthful” picture of a peaceful and romantic lifestyle no longer possible in 


industrialized Europe. In creating the illusion of the real, the photographer gives the 


armchair viewer a peek into a world he or she no longer inhabits. The photograph is, 
therefore, both an ethnographic representation that aims to bring the exotic world of 


Iranian rural life into focus for its European viewers and a nostalgic image that estab: 


lishes the distance between the spectator and the indigenous people. The nostalgia this 


i the bei 
f vanishing —a pastoral way of 
hat is disappearing with the advent 


zrialism and European inter 


tion. This nostalgic relation 


between the photographer or the 


ewer and the photographed also 


ob: 


assumes a unilateral 


on, a kind of ethnographic and aes 


thetic voyeurism: note that the local 
people are nor looking into the cam- 
era’s eye. Here, a return gaze is 


absent. In such pictu 


sque images of 


the Orient, the voyeuristic gaze trans- 


forms the rural people, their cos- 


tumes, and customs into “esthetic 
delectation,”" The casual European 
spectator is not really interested in the reality of the natives’ lives 


the nostalgic pleasure their costumes and culture offer. 


ic tendencies in Sevruguin’s 


These exoticist and nost. 


what brought him the little recognition he 


work are perhay 


received in Europe during his lifetime. Photographic exoticist 


was useful to Western sciences of the late nineteenth century. 


Among the highlights of Sevruguin’s professional carcer was the photographic exhibit 


of Achaemenid period (550-331 8.c.) archaeological sites he produced for the Berlin 


Museum, Commissioned and accompanied by German archaeologists and 


Ortentalists, Sevruguin provided European viewers with a large body of photographic 


images depicting the ruins of Iran’s glorious past. These photographs, like those of 
Hammerschmidt and Frith, constituted a useful repertoire of archaeological know!- 


edge for Orientalists, providing them with information about Near Eastern antiquity, 


helpful even to twenrieth-century classical archaeologists and art historians such as 


Myron Bement Smith, the original holder of the collection now in the Freer and 


Sackler Archives. Examples of the expeditionary tradition of photography, these 2 


images capture the remnants of the Orient’s vanished civilization. The photograph of 5 


he gate and columns of the ancient capital Persepolis, to cite an example, simultane- 


ously preserves the disappearing site and draws attention to its deterioration and 
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destruction (fig. 9). As the work of a preservationist, this image 


celebrates Iran’s illustrious past; as the product of a nostalgic 
Orientalist, it mourns its destruction 
Photographic nostalgia is also what made Sevruguin's work 

useful to a popular variety of Orientalism, producing a visual 

archive of exotic cultures for European audiences in the form of 

book and colonial exhibitions that proliferated in the nineteenth 
century, displaying objects and peoples of the colonial world. An example in point 
more colonialist version 


was the popular series of the 1920s, Peoples of All Nations, 


of today’s National Geographic, which aimed to create an encyclopedic account of all 


cultures."* Several of Sevruguin’s photographs appear with Sir Percy Sykes’s entry on 


Persia in this multivolume project (fig. 10). Symptomatically divided into a section on 
“Pastoral Life in the Land of the Shah” and another on “Its Past Grandeur and 
Present Predicament,” Sykes’s article uses Sevruguin’s photographs to construct an 
Orientalist account of the country, focusing on its past glory and its current decline 
Erroneously describing Iran as a “sterile” land with “a dead heart,” he dwells on its 
glorious past while depicting its contemporary culture as decadent. Quick to general 
ize and cunning in his use of photography, Sykes employs Orientalist stereotypes to 
Paint a culture of women who “yawn their lives away like grown-up children” and 


men who “do nothing whatever, except that they occasionally repair a broken-down 


raphs work together to 


pes, while cara 


te connection 
graphs of the 
+ body 


perpetuate a stereotypical vision of 


mode of representation to avoid 


of his subject matter and his 
work. Indeed, the word Orienteur 


by it an objective approach to rep: 


to draw 


tention to a more sympa- 


in his work, one le coded. As a resident photographer 


life in Iran, Sev in was far from a detached observer whose 


1 


classitying gaze reduced cultural dif 
ferences to types. Rather, he was a 


participating artist who maintained 


an intimaze and informed relation 
ship with the country he chose to live 
in and visually represent. His “love 
and ardent affection [for] Iran and 
Iranian culture,” according to his 


grandson, made him use the expres 


sion “parvarde-ye-Iran™ (nourished 


or nursed by Iran) as a last name in 
his 


his Persian passport, underscorin 


commitment to the country and its 
people.” Sevruguin, as an Orienteur 


did not reduce Iran and its people to 
Orientalist clichés but represented 
them through the eyes of a man 
informed about local knowledge and 
genuinely interested in its culture, As 
a result, his photographs can be 
interpreted in multiple ways. 


Sevruguin’s photographs of 
P P 


shabr-t farangs and that of Nasir al 
gue 12. avin, din Shah's barber provide two examples of this dimension in his 
work (compare figs. 1 and 11). These two images neither rely on 


the picturesque tradition —in which the indigenous people are 


depicted in a pastoral setting —nor participate in an exoticist 


Archives Smtbacini quest to explore the curious and the erotic in the Orient. They 


Myron Bement Smith Collec also avoid a categorical gaze that reduces people to types by label 
ing their practices according to Orientalist categories. What distin 
uishes these photographs from the images I have discussed above is not so much 
their frame of reference (the Oriental setting) as the relation of the photographer to 
his subject. The photographer of these images is not a detached observer but an artist, 
Conscious of the medium thar invests him with the power of representation and sensi 
tive to the historical changes taking place in Iran late in the Qajar dynasty (1785 
1925). Both photographs depict scenes that present the Iran of Nasir al-din Shah 
(reigned 1848-96) as a “contact zone,” a complicated social space where cultures 
and identities of Europe and Asia meet in an asymmetrical fashion.’ These pho. 
tographs, in spite of their strategy of realism, do not offer an image of the “real” as 
much as an interpretation of it—an interpretation that is aware of the asymmetrical, 
and ina sense surreal, encounter taking place in front of the lens as well as in the very 
act of photography. The photograph of Nasir al-din Shah and his European barber 
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sce fig. 11) focuses on the disparate cultures of the outdated court and modern medi 
cone, On the one hand, the photograph can be read as.a symbol of the shah's power 
demonstrated by his ability to be served by a European barber. On the other hand, the 


elaborately dressed shah sittin 


gn a decorated, Oriental space contrasts with the 


European barber wearing uniformlike attire and thus draws attention to the unequal 


relationship between Iran and Europe—I say “unequal” relationship because tran 
was indirectly colonized by Britain and Russia during much of the late Qajar. Viewed 
in the historical context of the late Qajar—a period marked by a weak monarchy and 


European intervention —the photograph can be interpreted as a sign of European 


intrusion. In such a relationship, Europe is the actor and Iran is the acted upon, But 
this photograph is not a celebration of European colonial power in Iran, given the 
tense, and somewhat melancholic, mood of the people in the frame of the photograph. 
Rather, the camera provides a representation of the colonial encounter as intrusion 


and clash, allowing us to read this photograph as an inadvertent critique of the intru- 


sive rela 


onship between European powers and the Iran of Nasir al-din Shah. 


Sevruguin’s photograph of a shahr-i farang (see fig.1) also entails a self-con- 
scious mode of representation that makes it a more critical and less exoricist depiction 
of an otherwise ordinary street scene. He draws attention to the role played by this 


between the dis- 


homemade apparatus of representation in making cultural con 
parate worlds of industrialized Europe and feudal Iran. The photograph does not 
exoticize this transaction so much as it reflects on the very act of representation that 
enables this cultural contact. The photographer's interest in the shabr-i farang suggests 
a self-reflexive affiliation with its operator. The camera in this instance is in dialogue 
with its subject — what the operator does for his street audience reminds the photog- 
rapher of what he does for his tourist clientele: they are both mediators of cultural 
contact. 

As contemporary viewers of Seyruguin’s work, we are able to read the plurality 
of his photographs because these images are not merely interpretations of Iran but 
artifacts of its history. Susan Sontag has compared the photographic image with a 
footprint or “something directly stenciled off the real.”» It is symbolic that a large 


number of Sevruguin’s glass plate negatives were destroyed after the constitutional cri- = 
sis of 1906-1908 and later by the order of Riza Shah Pahlavi (reigned 1925-41), z 
who wished to eliminate all traces of Qajar monarchy. That the late Qajar is repressed z 
in Iranian historical consciousness as a shameful chapter of loss and colonization = 


makes Sevruguin’s images more significant as historical footprints. This is not to claim 
that they constitute an objective chronicle of the country. Undated, and often uniden- 
tified, these photographs are, instead, fragments of a repressed past. Still, their docu- 
mentary power inspires a historical interest in viewing them in the context of Iran's 


encounter with Europe during the late nineteenth century 


Sevruguin’s work returns a repressed history, impelling us to take a more criti- 


cal look at this period, not only ro consider his photographs critically in the context of 
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their colonial history but to reevaluate received notions of late-nineteenth-century 
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As artifacts of that history, they offer belatedly powerful 
images for rereading what we know of Iran during the reign of 
Nasir al-din Shah. The plurality of his historical images compels 
us to interpret his photography along and against written histories 
of the period. Take, for example, the photographs of Malijak (life 
dates unknown; figs. 12, 13), or Muhammad Mirza Khan (ca. late 
18 


~ 19205), the brother of Amina Aghdas, one of Nasir al-din 
Shah’s wives.” In contrast to popular forms of photographic portraiture in the nine 
teenth century, Sevruguin’s photographs of Malijak do not reduce him to a pic 
turesque figure or social type. Instead, they adopt a more visually reflexive approach 
that depicts him in the context of his life and everyday practices to highlight his 
uniqueness and particularity.’ Often represented in historical accounts as a passive 
object of the shah’s pedophilic desire, he has been consistently identified as the repre 
sentative figure of corruption in the court of Nasir al-din Shah. But Sevruguin’s pho 
tographs make us view him differently, not as a submissive object of desire but as a 
subject at once sympathetic and powerful. His victorious and playful pose in the hunt 
ing scene and his self-assured but melancholic posture in the other point to a preco 
cious child, manipulative of the shah’s affection and cognizant of his social role in the 
court, As artifacts of a repressed epoch, Sevruguin’s photographs embody a visual 


record, a means to imagine the plurality of Iran in the late Qajar monarchy 


need nor be limited to their histort 


Our interest in these photographs, howeve: 


cal import. Skillful in their composition and use of light, these images demonstrate an 


aesthetic consciousness that makes them interesting apart from the visual history they 


offer. Sevraguin’s change of profession from painting to photography was not merely 
a financial decision. In photography he saw a powerful medium for aesthetic represen 
tations. As the work of a visual artist, his photographs demonstrate not so much a 
search for authenticity as the pursuit of beauty, demonstrating a sophisticated aes 


thetic sensibility in their polished compositions. excellent use of light, and subtle 


employment of visual contrasts. In the portrait of Malijak (see fig. 12), for example, 
note the ironic contrast of a child dressed as an overdecorated adult. Whether in the 
court or in the street, Sevruguin treated his subjects with the care of a local artist, sen- 
sitive to the context of their lives and conscious of the aesthetic dimension of his pro- 
fession. Not only do his images demonstrate a mastery of the photographic process. 
but they also reveal a genuine interest in and awareness of the lives he represented. As 
such, his work remains a wonderful visual repository of Iranian history during a cru- 
cial era of turbulence and transformation, images that we can read historically and 


view aesthetically as the products of a remarkable artist. 


BEYOND ORIENTALISM 


Originating in a cultural crossroads, Sevruguin’s photographs reflect the often ambiv 


lent ideologies of thar time and place. As a resident photographer, Sevruguin was ve 
familiar with the local culture. Nevertheless, because of the artistic conventions of the 
time and his audiences’ preconceived vision of his subject, Sevruguin borrowed liber- 
ally from Orientalism, a borrowing that made some of his photographs affirm popular 
European perceptions of the Near East. I have used these labels as conceptual cate- 
gories to suggest the need for alternative readings of Sevruguin’s photographs — read- 


ings that acknowledge the plurality of his artistic expressions while underscoring the 


complexity and limit of historical knowledge. Sevruguin’s photographs cannot be 


reduced to a single mode of representation. They demand diverse and contrasting 
interpretations. Their plural subjects and complex viewpoints encourage us to read 


RI 


them nor just along, but often against, written histories of the period and stereotypical 
representations of place. The historical glimpses they offer are not always what we 


on 


expect to see, nor are Sevruguin’s artistic expressions easily compartmentalized under 


the single rubric of Orientalism. 
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are now 696 negatives and 158 original 
in the archives of the Freer Gallery of Art 
Gallery in Washington, D.C. These well repre- 


"sent the wide scope of the production of 


E. : Sevruguin’s commercial studio in Tehran 
ARCHIVE TO E , 


from the 1870s to the 1930s. The style of 


its and the 696 glass nega- 
scholar of Islamic archi- 


Iniversity and for 
m of Art in New 


29% 98) Detail, Antoin Sevruguin, 


concentrated mainly on the 


Commentary on Sevruguin’s photographs has bee 


cial 


Images themselves ay historical documents, valuable records of Iran during a 
era of turbulence and transtormation, and also as aesthetic objects.’ This essay, 


n and use according to the needs and interests of an 


instead, examines their acquisit 


individual subject, Myron Bement Smith, and those of an nsnitution, the Freer Gallery 


of Art and Arthur M. Sackler Gallery. In this context, the Sevruguin photographs 
bought by Joseph Upton and Jay Bisno serve to exemplify acquisitional choices that 
differ from those of Smith, further indicating the impact of personal interests as well 


as of changing socio-political circumstance: 


Acquisitions of photographs are often determined as much by a buyer's relation 


to a given society and the strategic uses he or she intends to make of them as they a 
by the actual subject matter and style of the images or by the reputation of the pho- 


tographer. Smith’s archive of thousands of photographs was never dictated by con- 


noisscurship or authorship, and only marginally by the needs of his own scholarly 


research, In the absence of these approaches to collecting, an absence that indicates 


dis-regard™ of the actual pictures, the questions then become: What motivated 


Smith to collect Sevruguin’s photographs? What use did he intend to make of-them? 


What impact might his intentions have had on a viewer's understanding of them? 
Then, in what ways are the photographs reused under the aegis of the Freer and 


Sackler galleries? Although Smith’s collection is still being sorted and catalogued along 
with his personal and professional papers, does its very contextualization within such 


an institutional system provide different conditions of ownership, of viewing, and thus 


of interpreting? In what ways do such conditions shift as the photography are moved 


from archive to gallery wall and back again? 


MYRON BEMENT SMITH 


From 1929, the year he first became involved in Islamic studies, Myron Bement Smith 
(1897 ~ 1970) envisaged a research archive of photographic material. His idea came to 


fruition ten years later as the Islamic Archives. Its defining purpose was to be a depos- 


itory of photographs and slides for scholars and government agencies operating in 
Islamic countries. The archives eventually included more than cighty-seven thousand 
items —negatives, photographs, transparencies, and their supporting files, papers, and 


Pertinent correspondence — the majority related to Iran but also encompassing the 


Islamic world from Spain to India, from the seventh to the twentieth century. 
‘The gathering of this material and its organization occupied much of Smith's 

time for the rest of his life. His attention throughout was “on the accumulation of 

Fesources and testing of method rather than in secking outlets for exploitation of hold- 


ings.’ While the resources of the Islamic Archives were widely 


used from their inception, Smith’s focus on the “accumulation” of 


Vilige Git ca. 1875 See i. 7 photographs and the “testing of method” (by which I understand 


the organization and exploration of their potential uses) did not make for a particu 


lurly selective collection. Shortly after Smith’s death in 19-9 the photographs were 
described as “undigested raw material of disparate quality and value” by the former 


director of the Freer, John Pope. 


Photographic archives have been considered manifestations of 


compulsive 
desire for completeness, [and] a faith in an ultimate coherence imposed by the sheer 
quantity of acquisitions.” The Islamic Archives would seem a particularly strong 
example of this notion — here in the words of Allan Sekula —given its size and 


Smith’s emphasis on accumulation. Yet, as Sekula has also written, “Photographic 


irchives tend to suspend meaning and use, [thus] within the archive meaning always 


exists ina state that is both residual and potential.”’ This suspension of meaning and 


use, this stare of unrealized and unknown potential. signals an incompleteness built 


into the very nature of an archive. 


In what ways did Smith attempt to reconcile this suspension of meaning and 


use, this inevitable incompleteness, with the contrary drive toward wholeness and 


coherence? What might his means of doing so tell us about his incentives in forming 


the archives? How deliberate was their “undigested” rawness? What clues might the 


Sevruguin photographs themselves provide in answering these questions? 


Smith’s tendencies to accumulate began at an early age, long before his first 


visit fo Iran in 1934. The items in his personal files are as numerous and varied as 
those in the Islamic Archives. They melude land deeds dating back to the nineteenth 


century, scattered medical records from childhood on, and various financial transac~ 


tions. Throughout his life Smith was extraordinarily (some might say obsessively) 


meticulous and made detailed lists of practically everything. His calculations of the 


altitudes, distances, and travel times from his house in Isfahan to the gates of Tehran 


and the fifty-seven stops in between, now in the Freer and Sackler Archives, is charac- 
teristic. In addition, Smith kept scrupulous records of all his expenses and possessions 
for his own files as well as for customs. He also maintained a personal journal with 
exemplary regularity. From the beginning Smith collected facts rather than objects, 
data pertaining to the past and data of the present with an eye to their future use 
when thar present moment would also become history. 

Among Smith’s many items are his parents’ divorce papers from when he was 
eleven years old. These are distinguished by their deliberate incompleteness: the four 
pages stating the reasons for the divorce, filed by his mother, have been torn out. 
Alongside this document is Smith’s correspondence from the early. 19308 inquiring about 
his matrilineal ancestry and news clippings related to his eighteenth-century forefathers. 
Seen together with the altered divorce papers, these shreds of information appear as 
fragmented, disparate, and ultimately incomplete attempts to articulate Smith’s identity 
as a son of fathers, attempts to construct a historical wholeness, however one-sided and 
partial, to bridge the gap left by the absence of his father from his life and archives. 
Smith maintained contact with his mother and his only sibling, a brother, but 
their relations were strained, and Smith made it clear that he did not want any of his 
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Every tourist photographs this one: 


estate to go to his brother and his “odious children.” Rather, 


having no children of his own, Smith wished all funds to go 


1 the maintenance of his archives. Perhaps in a psycholo: 
cal sense, and certainly in a strictly economic sense, the Islamic 
Archives became his self-constructed patrimony, a substitute for 
Property never to be inherited from a father or bequeathed to a 
son, It is a fitting patrimony in that the archives’ inevitable incom 
pleteness and contrary attempts at wholeness and coherence per 
petuate Smith's relation to his immediate family, but at a remove 


Smith’s publications are mostly from the beginning of his 


career, and his colleague Donald Wilber has speculated that his 


“pronounced eccentricity turned off people who might have given 


seye Smithof Peart Monga scen hough ee 
Siaplatind meee bith tielp(™" By alllaccounts Smith was eccentric, but it is also 
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TeWamgeter rowawe likely that the consuming work of the Islamic Archives grew 


inereasingly important to him. He became a skilled photographer, 


producing over half of the images in the archives. The rest were 


Dethi. before 196 donated by private individuals — scholars, diplomats, anu-tourists. 


ston h Smith’s own photographs were of architectural monuments 


throughout the Islamic world, but the others cover a range of sub: 


jects —landscapes, cityscapes, buildings, artifacts, ethnic types, 


local trades and activities, earthquakes, and more. 
Although he had a keen eye for pictorial composition, 


Smith tended to denigrate his accomplishments in this regard. Of his visually striking 


photograph of the Pearl Mosque in Delhi (fig.1), he said, “Every tourist photographs 
this one.” What he did emphasize and value were the numerous loans of his pho 
tographs to colleagues who were “free to use them in any way they chose” with one 
important stipulation: that Smith be credited.’ He even took out copyrights for some 
of his pictures. 


In keeping with Smith’s attention to the ownership of his own photographs, the 


cataloguing of material in the Islamic Archives was based on the source of the items, 
resulting, as John Pope observed, “in a rather cumbersome system as the private donors 
number perhaps 100." Although cross-referenced and workable, this underlying struc 


ture rele; 


ates the representational meanings of the photographs — their informative 
value — to overlapping cross-references. These suggest multiple uses for each photograph, 
which might be simultaneously indexed under anthropology, archacology, architecture, 
epigraphy, sociology, geography, or art in anticipation of its possible interpretations, 


The declared intent of the Islamic Archives was “to place unexplotted research 


material at the disposition of scholars.”” If some kinds of collecting are a means by 
which the collector “seeks to piece together his world, his personal microcosm,” 
Smith’s archives functioned instead as a scrap heap intended primarily for others to 
sort through and “piece together.” How, then, might they have met what Sekula has 


considered an archival need for completeness and coherence? 


Perhaps the answer lies in the Islamic Archives’ structural emphasis on donor 
ship (which may explain the use of the plural in its title) and Smith’s insistence that he 


ardless of how, wher 


always be credited, reg and when his pictures were used. Such 


emphasis highlights the photographs as property. Although of little monetary value 
until recently —Sevruguin’s photographs could be had for a pittance from the 19308 


to the 1980s when Smith, Upton, the Islamic Archives, and Bisno purchased them — 


they Were nonetheless objects to be bought and sold. The fact that the Islamic 
Archives were noncommercial, supported primarily by the American Council of 


mmodities to 


Learned Societies, does nor affect the status of these photographs as ¢ 
be owned and exchanged. Their value was in their potential for historical information, 
their “unexploited” qualities. Yer, at the same time as the meanings of the pho- 


raphy remained open to a range of interpretive possibilities, the people, events, and 


te 


sites they represent became transformed into discrete material elements to be gathered 
and redistributed. This is a transformation by which, as with Smith's journal entries 


and his meticulous calculations of distances, “time ceases to be the perilous dimension 


of praxis and becomes a domesticated quality,” as Jean Baudrillard has written. 
Given Smith’s family background, such “domestication” of historical time was crucial 
to him on a personal as well as on a scholarly level. 

That Smith’s focus on Islamic culture was far from his own domestic context 
may have been necessary in taming the unruliness of his familial circumstances. 
Significantly, it was a distance he arrived at in several stages, each of which removed 
him further away from his home ground. He began his career as an architect and a 
scholar of American colonial architecture, a subject closely related to his New England 


ancestors. Subsequently he studied Italian medieval brickwork (spending a year in 


Italy on a fellowship), ultimately finding his “calling” in the study of Islamic archite 
ture when he was in his mid-thirties. 

Smith’s attraction to Islamic studies can be interpreted under the broad sign of 
Orientalism as “a style of thought” thar, according to Edward Said, is based on a dis- 
tinction between Orient and Occident in which the West is positioned as the dominant 
pole through academic and rechnological authority, if not political hegemony." 
Throughout the history of Western colonization, the Oriental has been figured as 


primitive, ignorant, and inferior to the Westerner in almost every way. Such alleged 


” interventions to “save™ 


backwardness has served as a justification for “parernalisti 


other peoples and their cultures. European developments in medicine, engineering — 
and photography — that were unknown to the Asian at the time only reinforced a 
sense of superiority, as did Western scholarship. The Western assumption has long 
been that he who explores new regions and studies their inhabitants is inherently 
superior to those he “discovers” and studies. Such an attitude applies to monuments 
and objects as well. The ability of Western scholars to unearth (often literally) and 
decipher a past culture that was unknown and unintelligible to its indigenous 
descendants establishes a paternalistic hierarchy that continues throughout the 
twentieth century 


z 
cy 
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The seventy-four Sevruguin pho 
tography purchased by Smith in 1934, 
five years before the actualization of the 
Islamic Archives, were among his carli 
est Islamic acquisitions, Most are depic 
tions of architecture, but not necessarily 
monuments that Smith was studying 
Some have proven more valuable for 


posterity than others, such as that of 


the Shrine of Fatima al-ma*suma at 


Qum (fig. 2), 2 monument that no 
longer exists, as a note subsequently 


chives informs us. 


slipped into the 
Among these photographs of 


architectural monuments are six in which 


architecture is not the primary focus, 
Two, in fact, are devoid of any archi 


tectural clement, one of street perform 


ers, another of an ice vendor (see no 
16, p. 73). Four others depict pilgrims 


and religious dignitaries — the ulama as 


the latter were collectively known — in 


Fawe 2 shove) Anton Sewrugun front of and within Islamic shrines (figs. 3, 4). They: are simply 
crane of rating almasuma at Qum. Labeled “mullahs,” and the architecture is also unidentified. 
Baa tp ae! These exceptions would not be unusual were it not for the 
File Sahay waste baa “CuI Caso UPAITNE ee One attempt by Riza 
Institution, Myron Bement Shah (reigned 1925 ~41) to eliminate all photographs that he 
sllection believed to show “unfavorable” aspects of Iranian life.!" Having 
3 oposite above) Ant ascended to the throne in 1925, nine years before Smith’s arrival, 
Sevruguin, Plgrins at the Shrine of Riza Shah sought to erase all signs of the past in order to build a 


new, modern Iranian nation, At some point, perhaps in 1937, the 


jisshin uaeyaieicee Mite (ESESHINR WE Kana Bae Shak Ssokesette eine 
Smithsonian institution, Myron thousand glass plates of Sevruguin’s that had survived the bomb. 
Bement Smith Collection ing of his shop during the constitutional crisis of 1908. 
ucetin tee een From the time of his arrival in Iran in 1934, Smith was well 
Sevruauin, Reo Bgntaresim aware of the shah’s attempts to censor certain photographs and 
Front of Shrine, c 1900, Get was working under the agreement that he make “only scientific 
poet agin’! tated photographs.” Donald Wilber, also photographing in Iran in the 
casa ae 19308, wrote that “all film had to be processed and inspected 
einai Salt Conde before it was allowed to leave the country. So we carried develop 
ing tanks, chemicals, printing paper and a darkroom tent,” 
Unlike Wilber, however, Smith appears to have had his negatives developed and 
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as a friend had suggested to him 


ed them himself 


f records of these photographs in any of 
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they mentioned in his 


voluminous correspondence of that period, of which, as always, he kept carbon 
copies. Shards of bricks, a broken figurine, one playing card, and similar trivia are 


itemized, but not these seve 


ty-four photographs. The absence of the Sevruguin pho: 
tographs from Smith’s inventories leads one to wonder if he had to smuggle them out 
of the country and, if so, of their importance to him that he should take such a risk. 
This assumption is somewhat contradicted by a letter by Smith’s wife in which she 
says she is sending some genre photographs of Iranian life and more could probably 
be obtained at Sevruguin’s shop, then run by his daughter after his death.” While it 


seems unlikely that prints that could be purchased and mailed would have been clan 


destine goods, it may well be that the shah’s censorship of photographs had not yet 
extended to the Seyruguins in January, but was put into effect by the time of the 
Smiths’ departure later that year. 


Since the architectural photographs should have easily qualified as “scientific” 


material, it is the six exceptions that might have come under scrutiny, Why would 
photog: Many 


of the clergy did not support aspects of the shah’s modernization efforts, but, in the 


aphs of people, especially the wlama, have been potentially censurabl 


930%, while Smith was in Iran, there was no major political movement on their part 
Nonetheless, the lama had succeeded in mobilizing mass support on important politi- 
cal matters in the past and remained a powerful group, as later demonstrated by the 
uprisings in 1963. The United States was not yet deeply engaged in the political life of 
Iran, bur several foundations for the involvement that would escalate during and after 
World War 11 were already in place. For one, an American legation had been operat 
ing in Tehran since 1883. 


n terms. 


Thar Smith may have seen these photographs as potentially informative 


of international politics is speculative, but his desire to become involved in Iranian 


American relations, not just as a scholar but as someone connected to the government, 
is nor, It is a desire Smith expressed at the time, and he later lamented the fact that 


“in Persia, in 193337 an American archaeologist was treated tolerantly by our 


Foreign Service but no effort was made to capitalize on his presence and activities. 


This relationship was to change with the onset of World War 11, when Smith 


was recruited by U.S. intelligence services along with others knowledgeable about Iran 
— “archaeologists, research scholars, oil men, and a scattering of businessmen, . 
including missionaries whose possible scruples about serving other than the Lord gave 
way before patriotism,” as Donald Wilber has written.” Smith's main contribution 
was to provide maps from his personal library with locations of railways, roads, and 
bridges. His papers contain several references to this intelligence work and his “many 
conferences in the Pentagon,” all of which he was clearly very proud. 

Smith’s affiliation with the government carried over to the newly established 
Islamic Archives. Between June 1942 and June 1943, 768 items from the Islamic 
Archives had been “exploited” — Smith's term, intended in its most positive sense — by 


eleven U.S. government agencies directly concerned with the prosecution of the w. 


Fr 
After the war, the archives continued its ties with the Bovernment, providing visual and 


Aside fr 


work with governme 


h Islamic countries. He testified before 


¢ Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 


ntatives and served as a consultant to UNESCO 


for its Cultural Heritage program in Iran, For more 


than rwenty years he was also an h 


mnorary consultant to the 


Library of Congress, where he played a prominent role in establish 
ng and developing a Near Eastern Section. Exhibitions of photo: 
graphs taken by Smith were also used for diplomatic ends (fig. 5 
\ show titled Islamic Architecture as Cultural Expression was sent 


by the U.S. Information Service in 1957—58 to Pakistan, Lebanon, 


Egypt. Iran, and Turkey, accompanied by Smith himself, who 


lectures at cach venue. The following years (1958 - 60), under the 


wuspices of the Department of State, Smith mounted another small exhibition in 
Turkey and made an extended lecture trip throughout the same areas, adding India, 


Syria. Jord. 


and Sudan to his itinerary for the purpose of photographing sites of 


istorical interest. 


The Islamic Archives acquired 696 Sevruguin glass plate negatives in 1951 ~ 52 


purchased for two hundred dollars from the American Presbyterian Mission in Tehran, 


The minutes note that the negatives had been donated to the Presbyterian Mission by 


guin’s heiress, to be sold for its benefit. This heiress may have been Sevruguin’s 


ghter Mary, who ran the shop after his retirement. It was she who had been suc- 
cessful in retrieving the plates that the shah had confiscated in the late 19308, perhaps 


through her friendship with his son, Muhammed Riza, who became shah in 1941. 


That Sevruguin’s daughter would donate the glass plate negatives to the 


Presbyterian miss 


on Is not surprising given the mission’s importance in Iran. 


Established in 1835, it had founded some of the first “modern” schools and hospitals 
in the country, among its many other activities. Moreover, if her donation occurred 


before 1941. during the reign of Riza Shah, the mission would have been one of the 


few outlets available to protect the negatives from destruction. News of their sale by 


the mission came through T. Cuyler Young, one of the three directors of the Islamic 


ron 


Archives then “serving on special appointment at the American Embassy, Tehran. 


How the Sevruguin material was used by the Islamic Archives is not yet known. 


It seems likely that Smith made copy prints, given that the images were valued at the 


time as “precious records of a fast-disappearing way of life” and were situated in a 


context that fostered a variety of uses by both scholars and government agencies. 
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Whatever the details of their use, they served to inform, objectify, and thus 


‘ 


domesticate a foreign, often threatening country. Contrarily, they 
also served Smith to reposition the familiar and the familial in a 


foreign context 


Bement Smith Coll JOSEPH UPTON 


When Joseph Upton (1901 — 1981) donated his sixty-six Sevruguin 


Prints to the Islamic Archives in October 1953, he was probably prompted by the 


Simo: 


pository of what 


s work, 


mid-19 30s, Upton spent fourteen 


cars of intermittent residence there, 


through 1958, working on archaco- 
logical digs sponsored by the 
Metre 


York. Like Smith, Upton was also 


slitan Museum of Art in New 


recruited for intelligence work at the 
outbreak of World War IL, but while 
Smith, by then back in Washington, 
seems to have supplied mainly geo- 
graphical information to the govern- 
ment, Upton, in Tehran, working for 
the Office of Strategic Services, con- 
centrated on the local social and 
political scene. He worked closely 
with Donald Wilber, who claims to have masterminded the 


Central Intelligence Agency's Opera 


jon Ajax. which helped to 
reinstate the shah in 1953." That Upton’s donation of his 

Sevruguins to the archives occurred two months after the shah’s 

reinstatement in 1953 may or may not be coincidental. Together 

they produced profiles of individuals and studies of political 

parties. After the war, they were asked to remain in Iran to monitor the Soviet 
presence. Upton’s cover for staying on was to look after the Metropolitan 
Museum’s property at Nishapur, and Wilber’s was his continuing studies of 
Islamic monuments. 


Upton’s original purchase of Sevruguin’s prints occurred in 1928, long before 


ence work began, Bought from the photographer himself, they are mainly of 


people and their activities — portraits of ethnic types and royalty, people dancing and 
working in the fields, and more (figs. 6, >). In contrast to Smith’s selections, only four 
are of architectural monuments. 


Donald Wilber, who describes Smith as a “determined eccentric, 


paints a very 
different picture of Upton as “unperturbable, rorally reliable, apparently never seri- 
ously depressed, and never argumentative or difficult. . . . He also entertained a great 
deal, and he was an excellent cook who enjoyed cooking” — in short, a bon vivant, 


Upron’s selection of Sevruguin’s photographs is clearly in accord with his sociable 


y 10 Ane 
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nature and his belief that “pe 


rucial role” in Iranian politics.” The 
intelli 


ice work ¢ 


people and their acti 


he would 
Likew 


ne to reach 


wed in his selective focus on 


nm monuments, their loca 
tions and the traveling 


them, foreshadowed the geographical informa 


tion he would eventually provide the U.S. government. 
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of Nasir al-din Shah in 1896: the 


shah, his assassin, the public hangin; 
of this assassin, and the shah’s funeral 
figs. 10-13). As a whole, Bisno’s col 
lection renders history as drama, a 
spectacle with an assassination plot at 
its center 

As it turns out, this “drama 
was not of Bisno’s making, He found 
the photographs in a *junk/book 
Antiquities (artifakes)” shop in the Old 


City of Jerusalem in 1969. “They were 


cheap and interesting and that was all 
the dealer had. ... I'm sure | didn’t 


pay more than ten dollars for the 


lot.”" Bisno speaks about this and 
other acquisitions at that time with all 
the enthusiasm of the California 
swap meet™ aficionado that he is 
“Lhave the brass signs from the 
Cairo-Amman Bank (defunct) and a 


friend of mine gor the brass sign from 


the Lawrence of Arabia Hotel (he won 


the toss). 


7 Bisno’s donation of the Sevruguin photographs to the Freer 
and Sackler Archives was equally serendipitous. When, in 1983, 


some of them were published in the journal History of 


Photography (vol. 7, no. 4), “Someone from the Sackler asked if 
T would make copies for them. I just figured that they had more 
use for them than I did so I passed them on.” In exchange, Bisno 


asked for an enlarged copy of one of his favorites, which he hung 


in his office at the Natural History Museum (sce fig. 8). He likes this photograph sim 
ply because “the prisoners looked so pathetic, and the guards look really nasty.” The 
museum's administration felt otherwise, seeing it as a statement of Bisno’s opinion of 
his job. “Why did they think I was using it? Because I react poorly to authority,” 
Itis not known who assembled these photographs before Bisno acquired them, 


but 


no offers these observations: “After the Six-Day War, the West Bank and espe 


cally the Old City of Jerusalem opened up to Israelis. There were a lot of arab [sic] 


artifacts and the Israelis bought them up like crazy.” On this basis al 


ne, Many stories 
might be constructed around the previous social life of these Sevruguin photographs 
4s a group, a life that Bisno had no part in shaping but one that he kept intact for 


Posterity by chance. His happenstance acquisitional habits are radically different from 


FROM ARCHIVE TO EXHIBITION 


The main purpose of an archive that is not an independent entity but a subsidiary part 
of a larger institution is, of course, to serve the needs of that institution. A museum is 
first and foremost a space in which objects are displayed. Like the archives of all 


museums. the main mission of those at the Freer and Sackler Archives is “to collect 


and preserve primary source materials that support [their] holdings,” holdings well 
known for their extensive examples of Asian and Islamic art, as well as turn-of-the 
century American art.* The photographic material, a major component of the Freer 


and Sackler Archives, is ir 


ended primarily for the purposes of cultural anthropology 


in the service of the objects im the galleries. 


The archives are also open to the general public, thus broadening the 


ange of 
possible uses and interpretations of their material; nonetheless. 

their basic structure is dictated primarily by the museums’ needs. 

\ number of factors — from cataloguing, to the compulsory use 


of white cotton gloves in handling the photographs, to the nature 


of the supporting material — work toward defining the pho- 


tc . Several of 


raphs as historical objects, valuable in themselves 


the Sevruguin pictures are accompanied by handwritten notes, 
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typed letters, or excerpts from publi 
cations, all of which serve to pin 
point and clarify their historical 
relevance 

There has, however, been a 
significant modification in the 
position of photographs within 


museum archives over the two 


decades since the Islamic Archives 
first arrived at the Freer Gallery 
The market and exhibition value 
of photography has increased dra 
matically, and so hay the attention 


to paintings and works in other 


media as artifacts for the study of 
cultural histories. As the interest 

in so-called fine art as histocical 
documentation has grown concur 
rently with the interest in photo 
graphic documentation as fine 

. art, the status of photographs as 
“supporting” historical material has 
heen reconsidered. 


Two small shows of Sevruguin photographs at the Fre 
and Sackler Archives are exemplary, The first, curated by Holly 


Edwards in 1981, consisted of twenty photographs mounted in a 


nonexhibition office area of the Freer. The second, organized by 
Glenn D. Lowry ten years later, was hung in a bona fide exhibi 
tion space at the Sackler and was slightly larger. The shift in loca 


tion from office area to gallery alc 


je marks the changing status of Sevruguin's pho: 
tographs. That Edwards was an intern and Lowry a full-time curator when they orga 
nized these shows is also significant 

In their brief accompanying texts, both exhibitions presented the Sevruguin 
Photographs as valuable documentations of Iran at a specific moment in its history 
(see, for example, no. 5 in “Portfolio of a Nation,” in this volume). This presentation 
is in keeping with the Islamic Archives’ consideration of them as “precious records of 
1 fast-disappearing way of life” and with their primary use as documentation within 
the Freer and Sackler Archives. But Edwards's and Lowry’s exhibitions also emphasize 
Sevruguin’s individual artistry, an aspect of his work that was of little interest to 
Smith and that remains secondary within the museums’ archives. Lowry even com 


d seventeenth-century Persian 


pared some of Sevruguin’s portraits to two sixteenth. 


drawings included his exhibition. These then become subservient to the photographs 


apher from an 


s have superim: 
ttle to do with the intentions of 


ext in which he or she 


»wever, who was well known and 


a painter, studying both traditional 


s grandson, it was Sevruguin’s liferime 


ze phe 


entation and artistry.’ To write of 
g eye” (Edwards) and “mastery” (Lowry) is to resist the leveling of 


archive and to indicate an aspect of Sevruguin’s 


Ar the same time, this attention to artistry 
atter of the photograph and to devalue the 
ly specific readin 


Practices em d by the archive, which then may 


me of secondary importance 
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AFTERLIVES 


the repositionings of archival photography within exhibition spaces does not signifi 


cantly attect the suspension of their meaning and use within the archive itself, where 


eaning, always exists in a state that is both residual and potential” (to again quote 
Allan Sekula). * An example of another kind of modification of an archival historieiza 
Hon of its holdings can be seen in a letter to the Sackler of April 4. 1991, from Ms, 


py 


Simine Atabay Manley. She describes a particular Sevruguin photograph (fig. 14) as 


of a German plane, perhaps the first plane to land in Iran, My father is stand 


in Junkers. He is wearing an extremely white 


ing direetly under the letter *e’ 


jacket, His name was Haday Atabay, later to become a General, He was one of 


the Turkoman leaders and was married to my mother, whose name was. 
Hamdam and who was the first child of Riza Kha N, later to become the Riza 


Shah. The obvious cle. 


nliness of my father’s jacket is rather interesting, because 
in the early 1930's he obtained an stp in Berlin and became head of the Iranian 


military health services, 


This passage is a reminder of another way of viewing — sceing the image as 
Part of an ongoing history. While Orientalism as “a style of thought” perceives the 
W 


this photograph within the unruly continuity of a living present. For her, the white 


est as dominant in part by “pushing the other back in time,” Manley repositions 
ness of a jacket is not a scholarly datum or an element in the photograph's formal 
composition, but a sign of her father. It is this possibility of bringing to light that 
which is (in)visible to others that constitutes her unmistakable, ongoing patrimony. 
Smith might have perceived the white jacket, if he noticed it at all, as simply a 
negative space in the picture, an undeciphered spot of potential information, Upton 


might have seen it as a possible indicator of an individual personality, and Bisno as a 
curiosity worth a flea market bargain, For Manley, however, meaning and use are not 


in suspension, but firmly grounded in her personal and cultural history. 


And what of Sevruguin’s photographs of the wlama? Much has changed in 


Iranian politics since Sevruguin made the photographs and the obsessively methodical 


Smith did not record them. For one, Islamic religious tradition and values have 


become a major force in a radical-popular nationalism that now challenges Western 


economic, political, and cultural hegemony. This and other later developments also 
Conneet these images to an unruly living present, catapulting them into afterlives that 


Fesist consignment to a distant past in a distant land. 
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